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&ditorials 


Negro Business and 
Public Confidence pected that there 
will be failures as long 


as there is business, the recent fortunes of the Stan- 
dard Life Insurance Company of Atlanta, one of 
the oldest and largest of Negro insurance com- 
panies, and Brown and Stevens’ Bank of Phila- 
delphia will seriously injure the faith of Negroes 
in their own financial institutions. Perhaps it 
should not, but human nature simply expresses it- 
self in this manner. It has been known for a long 
time that the former concern has been in difh- 
culties. There have been explanations of unre- 
deemed stock, the pressure of money lenders, im- 
pending loans by philanthropic financiers, Negro 
business to the rescue, economic independence,— 
then suddenly a letter from the president to policy 
holders optimistically assuming that they “will 
be glad to learn that the security and protection 
behind their policy has been doubled by merging 
with the Southern Insurance Company of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,—which, by the way, was a rival 
white concern. Even if, as the announcement 
states, it is a “forward step” in the direction of 
“economic and moral inter-relationships between 
the races” the many thousands of Negroes among 
whom the seeds of hope have been planted that 
they can establish and conduct institutions of their 
own, deserve some explanation for the sudden 
shift of philosophy. The new philosophy of bi- 
racial economic development is not in itself bad. 
But it is not always convincing when expressed 
by a concern whose business was built up over 
years of passionate appeals to the self respect of 
Negroes and their pride in institutions supported 
by their own money and genius. 

A profoundly beneficial service could be rendered 
Negro business if the full facts behind these fail- 
ures could be studied and published, without rancor 
or any of the tang of a sensational exposé, but 
objectively and expertly, that these dangers may 
in future be avoided; that the other Negro busi- 
nesses may be freed from unwarranted suspicions; 
that the hard earned dollars of Negro investors 
may not be ceaselessly consumed upon a futile 
altar of racial pride. 


The Passing 
of Garvey 


HILE it is ex- 


PICTURESQUE figure 
shuffles ignobly from the 
active American scene. Marcus 
Garvey, the dynamic, blundering, temerarious vi- 
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sionary, for the next five years, unless he is par- 
doned, will exchange for a number the name which 
has served as a symbol for a movement. Those 
dark, dumb masses to whom he has offered an 
opiate for their hopeless helplessness,—a fantastic 
world beyond the cold grasp of logic and reason 
in which they might slake cravings never in this 
social order to be realized, will nurse their lot 
stamped “inevitable” from the beginning. 

Inthe sweep of this new consciousness of the 
without subscribing to his philosophy; one may well 
shake his head gravely and doubtfully over the 
utter futility of these dreams, while yet sensing 
their queer medicinal qualities for balked and 
wounded lives. Too much dreaming may be dang- 
erous; it may bring about a quite impossible mis- 
aligment with the bitter routine of our work-aday 
world; it may indeed weaken the fixation on that 
other-worldliness which the “spirituals” of these 
same folk have made so profoundly real and 
moving. 

The charge for which Garvey was committed 
was a real one, albeit the zeal behind it was sus- 
piciously vehement. His going undoubtedly lifts 
a weight of exploitation from his followers. The 
whole thing by the American psychology is utterly 
reasonable and law-righteous. And yet there re- 
mains the perplexing, uncomfortable sense that the 
question is not settled. What of that miserable 
group which now has neither its full life nor a 
compensation for what is denied in the intoxication 
of irrational hope, and in its dreams? 


HE British Govern- 

ment has recently made 
public the official notes in its 
controversy with the Cuban Government over the 
ill treatment of British West Indian laborers in 
Cuba. During the last year the situation reached 
the point of a threat from His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to prohibit emigration to that island. 

Unless this threat is carried out, as was the first 
one of making public the correspondence, Negroes 
from the packed little island of Jamaica will again 
this year migrate to Cuba to do the essential work 
in the vast sugar industry. Each year some 65,000 
go over for a short period. The planters are 
faced with a demand for strong arms and a will 
to work which the drony native peons show small 
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capacity to fill. On the other hand, the migra- 
tion is a necessary blood letting for a country con- 
stantly under the burden of unemployment. Both 
the government and the planters admit that upon 
these laborers the sugar crop depends, and upon the 
sugar crop the prosperity of the island, indeed its 
life, depends. 

The problem at bottom economic, has developed 
into a most ridiculous racial problem. The peons 
dislike the Jamaicans because they are preferred by 
the planters. The peons have friends in the Rural 
Guards whose duty it is to keep order. A long 
series of unwarranted assaults, murders and exploi- 
tation has resulted, and strangely enough, the gov- 
ernment, despite its admitted need of these Negroes, 
has failed to do anything effective about tracing 
down the culprits in its service, and the planters, 
taking advantage of the sentiment have covertly 
and when they could, joined in the exploitation. 


The British note calls attention persistently to 
“the wanton use of fire-arms by Cuban guards who 
have no hesitation in firing upon unarmed West 
Indians on the slightest provocation,” to the la- 
borers contracted for work and paid by the planters 
in worthless “vouchers”; to the systematic defraud- 
ing of each of the immigrants of deposit moneys 
demanded upon entry; to the unspeakable condi- 
tions in the quarantine station at Santiago de Cuba 
where they are forced to remain without beds, sani- 
tary accommodations or water, sleeping on cement 
floors without distinction of sexes. 

To the charges the Cuban government has an- 
swered weakly. The Monroe Doctrine introduces 
a quite serious angle into the muddle, offering a 
certain tacit protection for Cuba. The Negro 
laborers both need the work and are needed for 
it. The Cuban Government is the last to look 
favorably upon restriction of the immigration. The 
greatest animosity exists between the Negroes and 
the peons, who have a right to labor. Yet, if 
some satisfactory terms are not reached, the only 
effective protest which the British Government can 
register is a restriction on the emigration of West 
Indian Negroes, which adds another notch to the 
pressure applied when the United States Immigra- 
tion Act was felt there. If this is done there will 
be more suffering for the West Indians, but every 
householder will feel the advanced cost of sugar. 


HERE is something pre- 
posterous about the con- 
tinued insistence upon Negroes that they concede 
that as a purely biological fact, the mingling of 
their blood with that of other races amounts to 
pollution. Granted, the argument, always popular, 
and supported by an overmastering desire to be- 
lieve it, has served broad political ends. It has 
been a valuable adjunct to the anti-marriage laws 
and the spirit of fear behind their enactment; it 
has contributed to the self esteem of the unpig- 
mented stock of this human race, and to their for- 
mal efforts at race purity. But there are two dan- 


Race Crossing 


gerous results of this blind and arrogant insistence 
against which a sane protest should be registered. 
In the first place, it is tending obviously toward a 
prostitution of science; and in the second place, it 
is poisoning the springs of racial accord by trying 
to make Negroes feel unnecessarily debased and 
the whites impossibly inviolate. Obviously race 
crossing cannot by a natural and unalterable law 
lead to directly opposite results; neither can it act 
one way between one set of races and reverse it- 
self utterly when another set of races is considered. 
The mulattoes in the United States for strange 
reasons have always been considered an inferior 
product. The myth has long persisted that they 
are lacking both in moral and in physical stamina. 
The descendents of mulattoes, we are told, soon 
become infertile. ‘There are reams of speculative 
“proof” to sustain this fact,—proofs which disdain- 
fully or discreetly ignore the constant expansion of 
the Negro population without reference to shades 
of color. But while the mulatto follows one law 
in being a mixture of white and black, the race- 
crossings of every possible combination which have 
been taking place in Europe for thousands of 
years,—the Huns, from the border of China, who 
blended into the heart of Europe, the Celts, 
Romans and Anglo-Saxons in England, the Irish-, 
German-, what not-Americans, by the same token 
are either forgotten or regarded as representing an 
actual improvement of stock. It is strange. A 
very excellent example of the misuse to which sci- 
ence is being put in this passion to exalt one race 
above the other is provided in the elaborate experi- 
ments and fantastic conclusions of Dr. Jon Alfred 
Mjoen, Norwegian anthropologist, which he pre- 
sented in a paper before the Second International 
Congress on Eugenics. To explain an embarras- 
sing contradiction he uses the term “distant races” 
and showed the results of experimental hybridiza- 
tion between these “distant races” in rabbits. He 
found what the dogmatic laymen for many years 
have been preaching to their own glory: that the 
first generation of a mixture was abnormally in- 
creased in size. This he characterizes as “deteriora- 
tion” because it is “abnormal”. He also found 
that successive generation of the crossed “distant 
races” were smaller and weaker, with diminished 
fertility and increased mortality through each gen- 
eration; and finally, that the sexual instinct almost 
disappeared in the fifth generation, the young ones 
dying immediately after birth. This law he ap- 
plied to humans and found the same tendency in 
the hybridization between the Lapp and the Nordic 
blood in Norway. 

Professor Stuart Rice of Dartmouth College was 
not slow in borrowing these results to apply to 
mixtures between American Negroes and whites. 
He discovered biological laws limiting amalgama- 
tion in the United States. And thus he argues: 
Does not Wilcox say that the Negro population is 
not self sustaining except in the rural south? And 
is it not true that only in the rural south is there 
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no race intermixture? This would be interesting 
if true, but it happens that the Negro city popula- 
tion instead of dying off is increasing in life span, 
and the small rural sections of the south are the 
source of a great share of the country’s cross 
breeds. It is especially fortunate that another ex- 
perimenter with rabbits appears in the person of 
Professor W. E. Castle of Bussey Contributions, 
Harvard University. In the September Journal of 
Heredity he questions not merely the conclusions 
of the race conscious Dr. Mjoens, but his handling 
of rabbits. Professor Castle, a geneticist for more 
than twenty years, finds no such queer and politi- 
cally agreeable tendencies in rabbits. He points 
out that both animal and plant breeders are fa- 
miliar with the increased size of the first genera- 
tion, their unusual vigor of growth and resistance 
to disease as well as high fecundity, and utilize 
it. “If this is ‘deterioration’ because they are 
‘abnormal’ then all superior individuals have ‘de- 
teriorated’ because they are ‘abnormal.’’» The 
diminished fertility and increased mortality gave 
every evidence of resulting from unsanitary en- 
vironment and improper diet. Such results as Dr. 
Mijoens described have never followed any race 
crossing made by Professor Castle. Moreover, 
many of the alleged peculiar results of the experi- 
ment with race crossings are precisely the same 
as occur in uncrossed individuals. 

The assumption is that in men as well as rab- 
bits all inheritance is Mendelian. But most in- 
herited characters in humans are a blending, a re- 
combination of inherited characters, and when 
traits blend, deterioration is not expected but an 
intermediate degree of the characters involved. If 
all new combinations were inferior there would be 
ground for maligning the Negro stock, but by the 
Mendelian law itself it cannot be. . What is in- 
feriority, anyhow? All races have something to 
say on this point. Significantly Professor Castle 
remarks: “I doubt whether there is any race of 
human beings whose genetic qualities are all in- 
herently bad. I doubt whether there is any hu- 
man race so ‘superior’ that it is incapable of im- 
provement.” It is at this point that the assump- 
tions of science have done their most malignant 
work. The allegedly pure stock may provide the 
dominant note in the present active life of this 
country, but it also furnishes a huge lump of stag- 
nant backwardness in the isolated mountain com- 
munities of Tennessee, Kentucky and in the “poor 
whites” of practically every southern state. 

So far as science has or can yet actually de- 
termine, the worst features of race crossing are 
not biological at all, but sociological. Race cross- 
ing introduces into the social pattern conflicting 
problems which are, on the basis of existing cus- 
toms and institutions, dificult of adjustment. The 
environment in which hybrids grow up is dis- 
astrously oppressive. Consider the plight of the 


offspring of a white and Negro in the United 
The crossings occur under conditions of 


from both sides. If 


States! 
strong social objection 


biology enters at all it is with defective types and 
this deterioration, we are told, most frequently 
occurs among groups longest exposed to the swirl 
and strain of civilization. Certainly there is less 
insanity, and according to the army anthropometric 
records, fewer physical defects among the Negroes. 
The period for this little delusion about race cross- 
ing should be nearing an end. Every one knows 
that animal breeders do not cross their breeds un- 
less they hope to improve upon what they have. 

If for social, or political, or religious reasons 
the Negro-white crossings are unpalatable to the 
dominant majority, it is their privilege to oppose 
it as the orthodox Jews oppose crossing with other 
races. But it is both criminal and short sighted 
to try to undermine the foundations of Negroes’ 
self-respect, or anybody’s for that matter, by 
insisting that God or nature, who created all races, 
to one race gave generously of life's bounties, and 
from the other took everything away. 


Opportunity and 
The Modern Quarterly 

There can be no doubt that there is an uneas\ 
curiosity for something about race which is more 
than mere propaganda, and there is, indeed, a rest- 
less desire among intelligent Negroes, made thought- 
ful by these changing times, to speak frankly and 
dispassionately, to other intelligences. We are 
pleased, thus, to call to the attention of our 
readers what we _ regard as an_ encouraging 
step in this new advance in the cooperation between 
Opportunity and the .WJodern Quarterly, a pub- 
lication liberal in view, keenly intelligent in its ap- 
proach to modern problems, and backed by an edi- 
torial spirit which senses in the present racial hys- 
teria the need for a pooling of minds. The Modern 
Quarterly has opened its columns definitely to a 
series of discussions of some of the less conventional 
subtleties of the problems of race and association. 
This series begins in the March issue with 
an article by Abram L. Harris on “The Problem 
of the Negro and Economic Radicalism,” and will 
be followed with others by Alain Locke, E. K. 
Jones, E. Franklin Frazier, Eric D. Walrond and 
some others,—all interesting and brilliant writers. 
Through the columns of OpporTUNITY in turn will 
be introduced a new group of minds brought to 
consciousness on the more vital phases of our rela- 
tions. New contacts, new reactions, new influences 
should develop new areas of tolerance. The more 
thoughtful of our readers, we are convinced, will 
find in this cooperation, a measure looking toward 
a more cordial future, which they would do well to 


encourage earnestly. 
Death 


By Ancettna W. GrimMKE 
When the lights blur out for thee and me, 
And the black comes in with a sweep, 
I wonder—will it mean life again, 
Or sleep? 
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Preliminary Observations in a Study of Negro-White Crossing 


By Metvitte J. Herskovits 


HE study of race, and racial differences, has 

become, in the past few years, of increasing im- 
portance in the consideration of many practical prob- 
lems of the day. The subject of race itself has 
taken on a significance that is much greater than it 
was a short time past, and we find claims and 
counter-claims, not only as to the physical, but even 
the psychical characteristics of “races”. At the 
same time, it is well to remember that the funda- 
mental aspect of the whole matter, that of the 
definition in a satisfactory fashion of the term 
“race” itself, is far from a solution. While there 
are no anthropologists who would argue that there 
are not several main divisions of mankind, and that 
within these divisions there are, perhaps, in a very 
broad sense, subdivisions, just how these groups are 
to be marked off one from the other, is far from 
decided. Thus, we can safely speak of the White 
race, the Negro race, or the Mongol race. But a 
cursory survey of the data from Africa will show 
that there are many different types of Negroes, and 
no one would hesitate to divide the Chinaman from 
the American Indian. The present controversy as 
to the races of Europe is of extreme moment, nor 
is there any assurance that a clear solution of this 
question is anywhere near at hand. 

The present study was started August of 1923, 
and has been prosecuted steadily since that 
time.” It is based on the assumption that, since the 
pure race is rare in the extreme, the best way to 
attack the problem of racial differences is to work 
with groups which are of known racial mixture, 
and, since perhaps these types of humanity the most 
distinct in physical traits are White and Negro, to 
study crosses between these two groups. The work 
has been carried on in the Negro section of Har- 
lem, New York City, and has been prosecuted with 
the hope that some light on this vexing problem of 
variability under racial crossing might yield signifi- 
cant results. It must be emphasised that the time 
in which the research has been going on has been 
very short indeed; for a proklem of this magnitude 
will only begin to show conclusions of any value af- 
ter a considerable period of time. Therefore, the 
data which will be adduced below must not be 
taken as proving anything, but rather as pointing 
the way toward a method in the study of the prob- 
lem. For it is just at this point of method that the 
studies which have been made of race usually break 
down under critical analysis. Thus, it has been 
attempted to solve the problem of race by taking 
fixed criteria, such as the shape of the head or the 
color or the skin or the form of the nose, or several 

_t_A paper read at the Spring Conference of the Asso- 
ctation for the Study of Negro Life and History, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., April 3rd, 1924. 

2. This work is being carried on by the writer as Fel- 
low in Anthropology of the National Research Council, 
Board of Fellowships in the Biological Sciences. 


of these, and following the classification thus ob- 
tained to the bitter end.’ But this does not give 
the student a picture of racial distribution,—it 
merely furnishes the pleasant exercise of tracing the 
distribution of those traits which have been studied. 
The classification of the races of Europe that is so 
completely popularized today, that of Nordic, Al- 
pine, and Mediterranean, were made on the basis 
of the cephalic index, or the relation of the length 
of the head to its breadth. But, when we examine 
into this phenomenon, we find that we do not know 
how this trait is inherited, nor do we understand, 
really, the extent to which environment contributes 
to the results. 

It is true that there are certain general princi- 
ples that may be safely followed, and in accordance 
with these it has been the effort in gathering data 
for this study only to consider, in the first place, 
only such traits as may have significance in the 
problem in hand, namely, that of Negro-White 
crossing, then, to take into consideration as far as 
may be feasible the environment, and finally to 
account for the hereditary factor as much as possi- 
ble. That this is a dificult matter must be appar- 
ent at first glance. It may be well, therefore, 
before attempting to present the very provisory and 
tentative results which I wish to place before you 
for your consideration, to explain what these traits 
are which must be considered, and how the factors 
or heredity and environment will be attempted to 
be accounted for. 

The first principle to be considered is the one 
mentioned, to treat only such traits as may yield 
significant results in this study. Therefore, the 
most outstanding trait to be studied is that of skin 
color. It is not a simple matter to consider, but it 
is felt that here, obviously, we have a physical trait 
that is the one which is the most striking, and 
which undoubtedly manifests a blending. There- 
fore, we may pose the question, In what way does 
skin-color act in race mixture? The skin of the 
subject is compared to a spinning top, which has 
four disks, all of which may be shifted at will. On 
the circumference of the top are lines which divide 
it into units of 5° of the total, and thus the pro- 
portion of the four colors, white, black, red and 
yellow, which go to make up all pigmentation, may 
be calculated in an objective fashion. Of course, 
there must undoubtedly be a large error of observa- 
tion, but this is guarded against as best one may, 
and, since all the observations have been taken by 
the same person, the results are probably quite 
comparable. 

The next trait to be studied is head-form. This 
is done for two reasons; first, there is a tremendous 

1. Such works are, for example, J. Deniker’s “The Races 
of Man,” London, 1900; W. Z. Ripley's “The Races of 
Europe,” New York, 1899; Roland B. Dixon's “The Racial 
History of Man, New York, 1923. 
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amount of comparative material available on head- 
form from earlier observations, and, again, it has 
been maintained that long-headedness is characteris- 
tic of the Negro. Then, the auricular height is 
also measured; this is the height from the line pro- 
jected thru the lower rim of the openings of the 
ear, to the highest spot on the head. Another or- 
gan which is important to measure is the nose. 
Thus, the typical White nose, it is maintained, is 
long and high, and the nostrils are narrow, while 
that of the Negro is broad at the nostrils, compara- 
tively flat, and not as long. The mouth, too, is of 
significance, particularly the thickness of the lips. 
The height and width of the ear must be taken 
into consideration, as the Negro ear, as has often 
been noticed, is small and fine, and in distinct con- 
trast ot the larger and less delicate White ear. The 
distance between the pupils of the eyes, and, as a 
check, between the inner and outer corners of the 
eyes, has also been taken. The Negro hand is, in 
the main, larger and the fingers longer than is the 
case with Whites, and therefore the breadth of the 
hand and the length of the middle finger have been 
measured. In Negro children, as in Indian, there 
is hair on the forehead to the time of puberty. 
Therefore, in the study of Colored children, a 
rough garding of this trait, (all that is possible, of 
course) was attempted. The dimensions of the face 
are also of importance, the White face being smal- 
ler than the Negro, generally speaking, and there- 
fore measurement of the greatest width of the face, 
and its height from the top of the nose to the upper 
gum, and to the chin, were made. And, in the case 
of children, the height, weight, and sitting height 
were also noted. 

It is to be remarked that in this classification of 
traits, only those which are of significance to the 
problem in hand are taken. And it is further to be 
noted that there is no attempt to approach a solu- 
tion on the basis of one or two measurements. It 
has been pointed out recently’ that certain charac- 
teristics may behave one way, and others in a far 
different way. In this study, the attempt will be 
to see how each individual trait acts under crossing, 


. and then, its relation to each of the others. This 


brings us to the problem of the treatment of the 
data which are gathered thru these measurements. 
When the biologist considers the animals he is 
studying, and the manner in which the physical 
traits which characterise them are handed down 
from one generation to another, he watches the ac- 
tion of these traits in one generation after another. 
When we are dealing with human populations, ob- 
viously this manner of procedure is impossible, and 
other approach must be made. The results are 
gained thru statistical treatment of the figures mas- 
sed in measuring numerous individuals. If we 
measure 1000 persons, for example, there will be 
certain characteristics which will describe them. 
Thus, we may say that we strike an average of the 


1. Clark Wissler, “Distribution of Stature in the United 
States,” The Scientific Monthly, Vol. XVIII (1924) pp. 
129-143. 


measurements of a trait, and utilise this average 
measurement to describe the group. Unfortunatel), 
this is all that is done only too often, and we are 
left with a picture that is almost completely false. 
Because an average of a group does not describe it, 
—it merely gives us a notion of what, for example, 
the type of mouth or nose or head to be found most 
often in that group may be. But many more people 
do not have this type than possess it; and thus we 
must also describe the spread of the trait over the 
group. If there be no selection in collecting fig- 
ures, it will be found that almost as many people 
in the group will have larger noses as have smaller 
and we must therefore, in describing our data, tell 
the range of figures, and the extent to which there 
is variation in the group. This is an important 
point, and becomes immediately apparent if we con- 
sider it for a moment. Thus, we have two groups 
equal in number, whose average for a certain trait 
is 100. But one group may range from 90 to 110, 
while another may range from 95 to 105. To 
maintain that these two groups are the same would 
be nonsense, yet it is often claimed that two groups 
may be compared merely thru their averages. The 
significance of variability as a factor to be consider- 
ed in this problem becomes apparent when we con 
sider some of the current theories of race crossing. 
Does the crossed group partake of the character- 
istics of both the parent groups? In this case the 
variability would be greater than in either of the 
pure types. Does one trait predominate over the 
other? Or is there a concentration in the center? 
All these problems are unsolved, and must be con- 
sidered with the greatest of care.’ 

The second principle to be remembered is that 
the environment may be playing a role which is 
unsuspected, and therefore this factor must be ac- 
counted for wherever this is possible. It has long 
been considered, for example, that once an adult 
had gained his full growth, there was little or no 
change in his stature. But a recent study made of 
the famine populations of Russia have demonstrated 
that under conditions such as these people have 
gone thru, there has been a general shrinkage in 
all dimensions, and the adult population has lost 
about two inches in height.’ Again, in the case of 
head-form, which has,long been thought stable for 
a given population and thruout the entire life of the 
individual, and was thought to be inheritable, we 
find differences in urban and rural populations of 
the same stock. Particularly it is important to con- 
sider the influence of the surroundings in which the 
people studied live, when the growth of children is 
under consideration. Thus, it has been found that 
poor children grow much more slowly than those 
who come from well-to-do families, and therefore 
the greatest care must be exercised in drawing con- 

1. See on this point, for Example, Franz Boas, “The 
Half-Blood Indian,” Popular Science Monthly, October, 
1894, and Clark Wissler, “Measurements of Dakota In- 
dian Children,” Annals of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. xx (1911), No. 7, Part II., pp. 355-364. 

2. Ivanovsky, American Journal of Physical Anthrop- 
ology, Vol. VI, 1924, No. 4. 
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clusions from this type of data.’ Of course, it is 
not claimed that nose-form, or hair-form, or traits 
of this type are greatly affected by environment, but 
there is always the possibility, and therefore the 
student must exercise great care in ascertaining the 
conditions in which the people whom he is studying 
live. I have attempted to do this in the following 
fashion: in the case of adults who are measured, 
they are asked certain questions, which would be 
likely to bring out social background. Thus, it is 
of interest to know the occupation of the person, 
and that of his parents. It is significant to ascer- 
tain whether he has a piano, or a radio, or a vic- 
trola, in his home. His amusements will give a 
clue to his general economic status, and the amount 
ot education he has had is of great importance in 
the consideration of psychological data, a phase of 
the problem which will not be touched upon here. 
In the case of children, it is more difficult but it is 
usually possible to find out the occupation of the 
father, and, what is more important, whether the 
mother works out or remains at home to care for 
her children. However, the question of the influ- 
ence of the environment has not been a large one 
thus far in this study. The persons who have been 
studied all live in the Harlem district in New York 
City, and, in the case of the children, it may be 
assumed that they are, generally speaking, largely 
on the poverty line. 

The hereditary element in the determination of 
bodily form is one which is of the first importance, 
but is one of the hardest to determine. It can only 
really be arrived at by two means, by genealogies, 
it one wishes to go back far, or by actual measure- 
ments of parents and children. Of these the first 
is, of course, the less reliable, but is the only re- 
course when adults are being studied. Both meth- 
ods have been, or will be utilised in the study in 
hand. In the data considered here, neither has been 
used, and it is for this reason, in part, that they are 
so preliminary, and must be regarded with such 
extreme caution. It is hoped, however, that in the 
case of children, it will be possible to obtain actual 
measurements of the parents, and, if possible, the 
grand-parents. An effort is to be made to obtain 
entire families, and in this case comparison of traits 
of groups of mothers and daughters, or those of 
fathers and sons, are of great assistance in the con- 
sideration of the weighty and involved problem of 
the manner in which traits are inherited in humans. 
Many hypotheses have been advanced, and there is 
a flourishing school which maintains that the appli- 
cation of the doctrine, first advanced by Mendel, of 
the inheritance of traits are unit-characters can be 
applied totally to human beings. The position of 
this group, however, is far from established, and 
altho it is quite possible that inheritance of physical 
characteristics in men do follow the so-called Men- 
elian laws, it is also possible that the physical or- 


3. Franz Boas, “The Growth of Children as Influenced 
hy Environmental and Hereditary Conditions,” School and 
Society, Vol. XVII, (1923), pp. 305-308; Milo Hellman, 
“Nutrition, Growth, and Dentition,” Dental Cosmos, Janu- 


ary, 1923. 


ganization of the human is so complex that only 
thru the most far-reaching and painstaking study 
will their working be revealed. In dealing with 
adults, it has been my practice to obtain as complete 
genealogies as the persons measured have been able 


to give. In this manner, it will be possible to ob- 


tain a fair approximation of the amount of race- 
crossing a given individual represents. ‘That this is 
far from satisfactory will be at once apparent; how- 
ever, it is felt that to do otherwise than to gather 
the most complete data possible would be to vitiate 
the study to the extent to which anything was 
neglected. 

So much for the conditions to be observed, and 
the stumbling-blocks in the way. of the student who 
would attack the problem of racial differences, and 
the fundamental problem of what constitutes a 
race. It will be readily seen that to fulfill all the 
ideal conditions which all the points mentioned 
above impose would be impossible, and it will be re- 
marked at once that in the study following few of 
them are to be observed. This is quite true; at the 
same time, it must be remembered that this is a 
preliminary study, and that its object is to point a 
method rather than to emphasise any results. The 
work which has been done to date is as follows: 
Something over 125 adults have been measured, and 
from these genealogies and answers to questions of 
social significance have been obtained. There have 
also been measured over 1000 Colored boys at Pub- 
lic School 89, Manhattan, New York City,’ and it 
is from a group of these that the present data are 
taken. The first data to be tabulated were those 
pertaining to height and weight, which are 
presented elsewhere.’ Suffice it to say that these 
children, the vast majority of whom represent var- 
ious degrees of racial admixture and who are living 
in povery-line conditions, show the amazing result 
of having stature which is from two to five centi- 
meters greater, year for year up to the 16th year, 
than that of a large series of White boys who live 
under much better economic conditions, while 
weight is also greater in the Colored series. While 
the hypothesis must be assumed of a racial differ- 
ence, final judgment must be reserved until more 
data are available. The interesting point brought 
out in this tabulation was that while there are these 
large differences in absolute average’, the variabil- 
ity between these two groups is almost the same. 
Since the usual assumption is that cross-breeds 
are usually more variable than pure-bred persons, 
we have here another point which must bear the 
closest scrutiny. 

However, it was felt that some further indication 
of the results ar far as the main problem in hand, 
that of Variability under Racial Crossing, is con- 
cerned, might be desirable at this point in the re- 
search, and accordingly the following procedure was 
determined upon. The population of Harlem, as 

1. The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Dr. 
Jacob M. Ross, principal of this school, and his teaching 
staff, without whose sympathetic and cordial cooperation 
these measurements could not have been obtained. 

2. American Journal of Physical Anthropology, Oct., 
1924, Vol. VII, pp. 439-446. 
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has been mentioned, where the school in which the 
boys were measured is situated, is of great known 
mixture,—thus, of the adults from whom genealo- 
gies were obtained only two claimed to be full- 
blooded Negroes. While this proportion is un- 
doubtedly too low for the total population of the 
district, there can be no doubt but that there is 
represented a great amount of crossing. Therefore, 
two measurements as criteria indicative of greater 
or less amount of Negro strain were selected from 
the 28 which have been taken on every child or 
adult, and the age-group in which the most numer- 
ous cases occurred was taken for intensive treat- 
ment. This was a group of boys 13-14 years of 
age, which afforded'116 cases. The first step was 
to divide them arbitrarily into broad and narrow 
lipped, the latter being those whose lips measured 
13-23 mm., comprising 56 cases, the former from 
23.5-34 mm., comprising 60 cases. The entire 
group was then reclassified on the basis of thickness 
of nostrils, those varying from 29 to 37 and 6 of 
the 38 mm. class giving 55 thin-nosed, and those 
from 39 to 47 plus the remaining number of the 
38 mm. class giving 61 wide-nosed. By recombining 
the data into four classes, we get: 
Narrow lips, thin nostrils—( NT )—31 
Broad lips, thin nostrils—( BT )—25 
Narrow lips, wide nostrils— ( NW )—25 
Broad lips, wide nostrils—(BW)—35 . 
On the basis of this classification, the remaining 
traits were tabulated with the results shown below. 
Of course, it will be objected at once that this clas- 
sification is loose and not tenable, but it must be 
constantly remembered that the purpose is to point 
to the traits which will have the greatest signifi- 
cance for further prosecution of the research, and 
nothing more. While it may be true that thick 
lips and wide nostrils are characteristic not of the 
Negro, but only of a certain group of Negroes, it 
is undoubtedly true that the type of Negro the 
ancestors of whom came to this country were of the 
West African type, which exhibits these traits, or 
either of them, and those traits which are pre- 
sumably Negroid in character, this would assist in 
pointing out the way to ‘further work, since the 
cases here considered are racially heterogeneous, 
altho, in indivjdual cases, of unknown amounts of 
race mixture. 

1. Height. This measurement was taken with 
shoes on, altho the height of the heel was measured 
and deducted. The data here represent net height: 

Class NT BT NW BW 
Range (cm.) 130-160 132-164 135-170 141-170 
Mean (cm.) 146.4 1478 1500 151.8 

The striking tallness of the BW group, the most 
Negroid in traits selected as criteria, when compar- 
ed with the NT, must be noticed, and, altho this 
may be the result of the smallness of the series and 
chance selection, the findings in the paper dealing 
with the heights of the entire series of 1006 boys 
would argue against this. The slightly greater 
range of the two central, i.e., most mixed, groups, 
may also be noticed. 


2. Head Length. This measurement is taken 
with the spreading caliper, from the glabella, or the 
protruberance above the top of the nose, to that 
place at the back of the head farthest removed from 
it: 

Class NT BT NW BW 
Range (mm.) 168-199 177-199 173-196 175-195 
Mean (mm.) 184.7. 186.3 

3. Height of face. This measurement represents 
the upper height of the face, and is taken with the 
sliding calipers from the upper end of the nose 
where the nasal and frontal bones meet, to the 
center of the alveolar arch (upper gum), at its 
lowest point. It is not too reliable, as it is not pos- 
sible to easily feel the upper point of measurement 
in the living, but I have continued taking it, since 
it is felt that errors due to chance misjudgment ot 
the precise spot would cancel out in the long run. 


Class NT BT NW BW 
Range (mm.) 54-08 57-74 54-73 57-7! 
Mean (mm.) 61.5 64.8 63.2 63.3 


We see that the most Negroid group, according to 
the selected criteria, exhibits the greatest height ot 
face. This is what might be expected, as the Negro 
face is typically larger than the White, as will also 
come out in the ‘next two sets of measurement: 
shown. 

4. Height of face: This represents the height 
of the face from the upper border of the nasal bones 
to the most protruding point of the jaw at the cen- 
ter. The instructions “Close your mouth and put 
your teeth together tightly’’ were always given be 
fore the measurement was taken. 


Class NT BT NW BW 
Range (mm.) 92-119 99-127 100-125 96-123 
Mean (mm.) 106.4 111.2 110.9 ‘111.7 


5. Width of face: This measurement is taken 
with the spreading calipers, and is the greatest dis- 
tance between the most projecting portions of the 
zygomatic arches at the sides of the faces. It is not 
easy to detect particularly in fleshy persons, in 
whose faces the bone is not easily discernible. It 
usually represents the distance between the zygo- 
matic arch about a centimeter in front of the ear. 

Class NT BT NW BW 
Range (mm.) 111-136 115-133 119-143 119-136 
Mean (mm.) 123.4 124.6 128.3 127.6 

6. Hair on the forehead: I attempted to ascer- 
tain whether the hair on the forehead observable on 
most Colored children was related to race, as it is 
not present in Whites. Obviously, the only way of 
reckoning such a phenomenon is by rough classifi- 
cation, and this has been done here, the classes, A 
to E, running from A, the heaviest growth of hair. 
to E, absence of it. However, since the age of the 
group for which these data have been tabulated is 
13 years, and it is apparent that this hair disappears 
at maturity, it is quite possible that the age factor 
complicates matters, as it is apparent that the fig- 
ures below show the opposite of what might be 
expected. It will be of interest to see how this 
works out; first, whether this holds ‘for these data 
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tabulated for all ages, and, second, at what time the 
hair actually tends to disappear. 


Class NT BT NW BW 

%o % % Jo 
\ 4 .14 2 03 
B 9 32 6 3: 
II 39 10 .44 #Q .36 14 .46 
D 6 26 8 se 6 
E I 3 -12 2 -O7 


7. Height of nose: This is the distance from the 
division between the nasal and frontal bones and 
the base of the nose. It is taken with the sliding 
caliper, and involves the unreliability of all meas- 
urements taken from the former point, as has been 
explained. 


Class NT BT NW BW 
Range (mm.) 37-55 38-57 41-55 37-53 
Mean (mm.) 44.3 45-75 47.0 47.1 


The result, again, is rather unexpected, as the Ne- 
gro nose is always thought of as short in compari- 
son with the White. The point, therefore, merits 
turther careful investigation. 

8. Elevation of nose: This is the distance, meas- 
ured with the sliding caliper, from the base of the 
nose, as well as it can be felt, to the tip, empirically 
determined. It is, again, a measurement which un- 
doubtedly involves a large amount of error, and 
this must be involved in the result, which, curious- 
ly enough, seems to show that the group having the 
widest nostrils have larger values for this distance, 
on the average, than that with the thin nose. This 
would indicate that flatness of nose is not necessar- 
ily connected with breadth of nostril, as has been 
usually assumed. 


Class NT Br. NW BW 
Range (mm. ) 16-32 15-23 17-25 17-25 
Mean (mm.) 18.8 19.1 20.3 20.1 


9. Height of ear: The ear measurements unex- 
pectedly seems to show the opposite of what would 
be anticipated. The Negro ear is generally con- 
ceived as being typically small and delicate, yet 
here we have the opposite. The same holds true, 
tho not to such a striking degree, for the following 
measurement, of the width of the ear. 


Class NT BT NW BW 
Range (mm.) 46-63 50-67 51-64 49-64 
Mean (mm.) 55.1 57-6 57.9 58.2 

10. Width of ear: 

Range (mm.) 28-37 27-37 28-40 30-37 
Mean (mm.) 33-6 33.6 32.9 33.8 


11. Width of hand: This is the greatest width 
ot the hand, measured at the knuckles, and is taken 
with the sliding calipers. As would be expected, 


in both this and the following measurement, the * 


group with the most Negroid traits, according to 
our criteria, show the largest measurements, the 
large hand and long finger being generally recog- 
nized as typical of the Negro. 


Class NT BT NW BW 
Range (mm.) 65-81 65-89 70-90 70-86 
Mean (mm.) 73.2 75.0 77.8 76.9 


12. Length of middle finger: 


Class NT BT NW BW 
Range (mm.) 81-100 77-113 81-116 84-108 
Mean (mm.) 90.9 94.4 96.0 94.9 

13. Pigmentation, outer upper arm: Studies of 
skin color which have been made to very recent 
times have utilized a color-chart, a method which 
is at best rough and inaccurate, and incapable of 
statistical treatment. The color top, used in my 
research, has been utilized, to my knowledge, to 
this time in only two other studies, one by Daven- 
port, and the other by Todd and van Gorder.* In 
the latter, it was shown that Davenport had been 
in error in not checking his colors, and, to guard 
against this, | compared the disks of the tops which 
I used with the comprehensive work of Ridgeway 
on Color Standards.’ I found, as Todd and van 
Gorder had, that the red disk contains 59% black, 
and therefore all percentages were gone over and, 
in the following table, represent the net, in the case 
of both red and black. If the criteria selected 
are real indicators of the amount of mixture in the 
group from whom the data have been secured, (and 
it cannot be taken for granted that this is the case). 
the regularity of the results given by the color top. 
particularly in the case of the N factor (black) and 
the W factor (white), is startling. Skin color was 
taken on the inner and outer sides of the upper 
arm, so as to reduce to a minimum error due to 
sun-burn, wind, and the like, and was taken with a 
white paper with a small hole in it over the arm, 
the top spinning on white paper also. While there 
must be an appreciable error of observation, this is 
unavoidable, and the number of observations I have 
made should reduce this to a minimum. The fol- 
lowing figures are in terms of percentages, the en- 
tire surface of the top representing 1.00. Only fig- 
ures for the outer upper arm are given here, but 
those for the inside actually follow them, the shades 
merely being lighter. 


Class NT BT NW BW 

Black 

Range (% ) 49-90 54-85 50-87 60-86 

Mean 75-7. 730 75.8 77.8 
Red 

Range (% ) 6-17. 8-16 6-16 6-15 

Mean (%) 11.3 12.2 10.8 
Yellow 

Range (% ) 2-17 4-15) 

Mean (%) 7.9 8.0 6.6 6. 
White 

Range (%) 2-20 2-17. 3-22 3-12 

Mean (%) 7.5 6.8 6.6 5.9 


14. Sitting Height: The child was asked to seat 
himself on the scales onw hich he was weighed, and 
this meant that his knees would be above the seat on 


1. C. B. Davenport, “Heredity of Skin-Color in Negro- 
White Crosses,” Carnegie Institute of Washington, Pub- 
lication No. 188 (1913) pp. 1-106. T. Wingate Todd and 
Leona van Gorder, “The Quantitative Determination of 
Black Pigmentation in the Skin of the American Negro,” 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology, Vol. IV, No. 
3, Pp. 239-260. 

2. R. Ridgeway, “Color Standards and Color Nomen- 
clature.” 
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which he was sitting. Consequently, he was forced 
to sit erect. The results are contrary to what would 
would be expected if the criteria were real indicat- 
ors of Negro blood, as the Negroid trait is assumed 
to be long limbs and short troso, rather than the 
reverse, which these data would seem to indicate. 
Class NT BT NW BW 
Range (cm) 64-81 68-84 69-81 72-88 
Mean (cm.) 73.1 74.0 74.7 76.0 
The above study of one age-group from the cases 
collected, would seem to indicate that results of 
some significance will be found when criteria can 
be established for racial crossing which will be of 
proved reliability. As has been said above, this can 
only be obtained thru genealogies, or thru measure- 
ments of parents and children. However, lacking 
this, the study still gives certain valuable hints as 
to further procedure in a study such as this. In the 
first place, granting that the criteria are of any 
value, which, in a broad sense, they may safely be 
assumed to be, the figures shown above demonstrate 
clearly that the width of the nose seems to be more 
closely related to the traits we consider as typically 
Negroid than the thickness of the lips. This is not 
to be wondered, since the measurement of the thick- 
ness of the lips means that the subject must exhibit 
great immobility of lips, which is difficult. The 
next step, of course, is to test out these two traits 


which have been used here as criteria and sce 
whether they hold their value for classes of persons 
of known ancestry. Should they do so, a valuable 
aid to the manipulation of data obtained from pop- 
ulations of known Negro-White crossing would be 
at hand. On the other hand, if the correlation 
should not work out, a new attempt must be made 
to find, if possible, criteria which will be tenable. 

However, if we summarize the points which have 
been brought out in the preceding discussion, we 
can see that first, the problem of racial crossing is 
still in almost a speculative state, second, that 
definite data must be adduced before the evidence 
can be of value in a demonstration of what occurs 


under crossing, and third, that it is important to 


find criteria which will be of value in dealing with 
large groups of persons of known Negro-White 
ancestry. From the figures given above, we may 
conclude that the criteria selected may have some 
significance as indicators of the amounts of race- 
crossing in a group of Negro-White crosses of un- 
known individual ancestry that the nostril-width is 
of greater value in this respect than thickness of 
lips, but that, since these data are obtained from a 
small series and are tentative in-the extreme, an\ 
decision must be reserved completely and the figures 
regarded rather as pointing a way toward a method 
for dealing with the problem rather than toward 
any solution of it. 


“@he Smpermanency of Esthetic Values 


By V. F. Catverton 


HERE is an esthetic theory, recently revived, 


which ,maintains that a work of art has a 
certain value, its genesis or environment notwith- 
standing. The advocates of this theory, in most 
part, are objectors to psychological and _ historical 
criticism. They wish to preserve the native purity 
of the esthetic experience. The scientific approach, 
they maintain, limits the capacity for appreciation. 
The scientific habit inhibits the artistic. In the 
work of Santayana, for instance, we discover a par- 
tial reflection of this tendency: 

“Tt is evident that beauty is a species of value, 
and what we have said of value in general ap- 
plies to this particular kind. A first approach 
to a definition of beauty has therefore been made 
by the exclusion of all intellectual judgments, all 
judgments of matter of fact or of relation. To 
substitute judgment of fact for judgment of 
value, is a sign of pedantic and borrowed criti- 
cism. If we approach a work of art or nature 
scientifically, for the sake of its historical connec- 
tion or proper classification, we do not approach 
it esthetically. The discovery of its date, or of 
its author may be otherwise interesting; it only 
remotely affects our esthetic appreciation by add- 
ing to the direct effect certain associations.” * 

A more extreme expression of this attitude can 
1. “The Sense of Beauty,” George Santayana, p. 20. 


be found in some English estheticians of the nineties 
and in a number of contemporary critics engaged in 
discussion of this theme. A work of art, if it be 
great, has a value that neither weakens nor fluctu- 
ates, but is eternal. The vicissitudes of social evo- 
lution do not affect or ruffle its intrinsic excellence. 
The implication derived from this hypothesis, of 
course, is simple, and can be put in the form of the 
creed that art can rise above its environment—a 
contradiction and an absurdity. 

In this brief analysis we shall show that a work 
of art does not possess a positive or absolute value; 
that its value is impermanent, depending upon 
the continuance of the environment that created 
it, and varies perceptibly with each change in so- 
cial structure and imperceptibly with each change 
in immediate environment. In other words, the 
knowledge of the genesis of a piece of art is in- 
dispensable if we are to accurately determine its 


- value at the time of consideration, and no criticism. 


therefore—and esthetics is but a particular form of 
criticism—can be satisfactory or complete if it is 
not at basis sociological. 

Because misunderstandings can so easily and fre- 
quently intrude in such a discussion, we shall il- 

I That these changes are due to alterations in social or- 
ganization, themselves the result of transforming material 
conditions, was discussed by the author in his article, 
“Sociological Criticism of Literature.” 
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lustrate our position at considerable length. ‘That 
esthetic conceptions change from age to age is a 
fact beyond dispute.’ What does this have to do 
with judgment and value? Does it necessitate 
sociological criticism? Obviously if esthetic con- 
cepts change, their change must be due to sociologi- 
cal processes; whether they be of idealistic or ma- 
terialistic character does not alter their sociology. 
In this essay, rather than analyze and explain the 
causes for these changes, we shall devote our atten- 
tion to the importance of the changes in the con- 
struction of any theory of the esthetic. 

In the days of early civilizations there were books 
written, or at least composed verbally and tableted 
or penned later, that continue to have interest and 
value today. Certainly the Bible should be classi- 
fied in that group, and likewise the Homeric 
legends, and many that are not scholars would even 
include the Egyptian Book of the Dead and the 
Babylonian Epic of Gilgamesh. For our purpose, 
however, it is better that we take only one of these 
books for our illustration. In this instance we shall 
employ the Bible. Now there is no question but 


that on the whole this anthology of early Hebrew 
and Christian writings contains exalted sentiment, 
in many places fine description, poetry that often 
rises to the grandeur of an epic, shrewd psychology, 
even puns to inspirit the substance, and altogether 
turnishes an excellent picture of the dark and 


turbulent centuries in which it received its crea- 
tion. And despite the immense intervals of years, 
rapturously exclaims the unscientific critic, beguiled 
by the idea of the absolute, the Bible remains the 
same glorious piece of literature that it was when 
originally written. 

An important philosophic distinction is necessary 
at this point if we are not to be snared by the 
absolutist logic. The same object can have different 
effects at different times; a book, for example, 
entitled Mr. M can have an effect B upon Miss 
Frana if read in a period of ecstacy, and the effect 
D if read in a period of discomfort and despon- 
dency, although the quality of the book has been 
a constant through both of the experiences. The 
same bullet going at the same velocity will have 
a different effect upon a stone wall than upon a 
sand hill. These facts seem so clear and unmistak- 
able that many may be irritated at their being pre- 
sented in anything but a primer, and yet it is in 
refutation of just such logic that the utopian criti- 
cism is founded. Carrying out our own logic to 
its inescapable conclusion, it means that an object 
may be great at one period and inferior at an- 
other, that it may have the value A at one time, the 
value F at another, and the value R at still an- 
other, just as the first printing press in the fifteenth 
century was great at its time but compared with 
the presses of the nineteenth century was inferior, 
and compared with our presses of today is still 
tarther inferior. A book which for us at twenty 
may have had the value A, at thirty deteriorates to 
the value E—the object in all of the cases having 
a constant despite the fluctuation of judgment. 


With all of their simplicity the forcefulness of 
these facts can only be fully appreciated when the 
sociological or what are often called historical con- 
nections are comprehended. And from these very 
simple facts we derive the conclusion that the attri- 
bute of “great” or “value” is no more permanent 
than the rise and fall of social concepts. And fur- 
ther, that, since the customs and ideas, which 
include the tastes and inclinations, of men vary 
with every change in their environment there can 
be no judgment passed upon a work of art or sci- 
ence except in strict sociological terms.’ Esthetic crti- 
cism, then, must be sociological in fundament, or 
fail utterly of its purpose. 

It is at this point that we can turn to our for- 
mer illustration. In consideration of what we said 
in the previous paragraph concerning the variations 
of esthetic judgment, and the impermanency of any 
immediate criticism can we say that the Bible to 
its readers in the same “glorious piece of litera- 
ture” that it was to its readers in the centuries 
of its composition or the religious centuries that 
followed the Christian era? To say that it is, 
would be to say that man’s customs and ideas do 
not change with alterations in environment, which, 
of course, is an extremity in the ridiculous. Men 
living today under the scientific and industrial con- 
ditions of the twentieth century, or the latter part 
of the nineteenth, have different conceptions than 
men of the early centuries preceding and following 
the advent of the Christian creed, and their re- 
spective attitudes toward things religious afford no 
greater contrast than their attitudes toward things 
ethical and scientific. The men who read the Bible 
in 500 A.D. were very different from the men who 
read the Bible in 1910; the frame of mind in which 
the men of the former age approached the same 
book was very different from the frame of mind in 
which the men of the latter age made their ap- 
proach. It is impossible that the same book, al- 
though a constant in itself, could receive the same 
evaluation in both periods, since it was affecting 
organisms that had experienced change in their 
very faculties for evaluation, and whose very co- 
ordinates from which their evaluations were made 
had veered. Put in other terms, for conveni- 
ence merely we may make them mathematical—the 


Bible to the men of the Middle Ages, when the 


1. For instance, the old illustration that 2 x 2 equals 4, 
avhether one is sick or well, should be finally exploded. A 
number has more concreteness, because of the definite 
character of its associations than a visual image or audi- 
tory sensation, but the process of perception is similar and 
the agreement or disagreement as to the nature of the 
impression is equally dependent upon the state of the 
body and mind at the time of perception. To a man suf- 
fering from paresis 2 and 2 may make eleven or seven 
or five, just as to a man afflicted with toothache a fasci- 
nating novel of genuine quality may be dull and of little 
value. The matter of numbers, therefore, is conditioned 
just as distinctly by the state of the perceiving organism 
as the matter of dramatic criticism, only numbers, which 
are more definite coordinates and without the intertwining 
connotations of dramatic impressions, have acquired an 
acceptibility, or objectivity, that no coordinates in the 
judgment of the drama as yet have been able to secure. 
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human mind was steeped in superstition and magic 
and retreated in awe before the slightest physical 
anomoly, may have had a value of 98, using 100 
as the basis, while to men of today, when the hu- 
man mind is accustomed to scientific thinking and 
is less moved by legerdemain and superstition it 
may have a value of but 74. These figures are 
only used to denote change in evaluations due to 
change in the environment of the evaluator. 

The Greek tragedies, an advance in technical con- 
struction over the literature of the Hebrews and 
Christians, do not supply any contradiction to this 
issue. We can still vividly appreciate the poetic 
descriptions of the sacrifice of Polyxena and the 
anguish of Antigone, and yet not derive great 
fascination from the chorus or other devices the 
Greeks used to introduce wit and satire, or be 
deeply affected by the tribulations of the gods, or 
moved by situations that too often lack the in- 
evitability which modern art must possess in order 
to be excellent. In comparison with the art of 
other periods we may even give these tragedies 
an evaluation that is higher than those which was 
accorded them during the period in which they 
were staged, although the judgment is made from 
different coordinates than the ones employed in the 
instance of the original judgment, and in no way 
disturb the validity of our thesis. The plain fact 
is that we appreciate the tragedies in an historical 
sense, just as we approach them in an historical 
manner. To one acquainted with the brilliance and 
profundity of Hellenic culture these tragedies have 
a meaning that is almost entirely lost to the con- 
temporary layman. It should be clear in this 
alone, if no other evidence were offered, that ap- 
preciation or criticism of Greek tragedy or Roman 
tragedy, or any ancient or non-contemporary piece 
of art, cannot be legitimate if it disregard the sig- 
nificance of the sociological element. A denizen 
of an industrial age cannot approach the literature 
of an agricultural period so undeveloped and _re- 
mote as that of ancient Greece, and expect to se- 
cure the same understanding and enjoyment from 
it as did the early Greeks themselves unless his at- 
titude be profoundly historical and_ sociological. 
And however historical be his attitude, it can never 
approximate in even the crudest fashion that of the 
real contemporaries any more than the inhabitants 
ot Mars, were they to land upon this earth and 
acquire all the historical data necessary to an un- 
derstanding of our past and present be able to ap- 
preciate, in the way that we do, the esthetics of 
our planet. 

Another illustration will advance our point fur- 
ther and reinforce its cogency. This time we 
shall take as an example a classic of the fifteenth 
century, the age when feudalism, with its trappings 
of chivalry and mediaeval magic, was at its zenith. 
Malory’s “Morte D’Arthur,” a legendary epic of 
Arthur and his Round Table, is said to have first 
come out in the year 1485, just at the end of the 
War of the Roses. At the first time that it ap- 
peared it certainly was valued differently by its 
readers, comparatively few though they were, than 


it is valued today. Until the disappearance 
feudalism it retained a value that was quite con 
stant, and had the system of feudalism been perm 
nent, its value would never have fluctuated excep: 
as minor changes in the system determined. — Irs 
value during the period of feudalism, to continue 
our simple scheme of evaluation, we may set at 90; 
this value, of course, changed as soon as feudalism 
began to alter and. decline’ and create new ideas 
and types of art, and with the introduction of in 
dustry and the development of capitalism t! 
change became more pronounced and abrupt. It is 
safe to say at the present time that if “Morte 
D’Arthur” had a value of 90 during the fifteent) 
century its value now is about 60. In noting this 
reduction we do not mean to conclude that this epi 
is not of historical importance—assuredly it is 
but that its value to the present age, with its new 
organization, ideas and conceptions, and new system 
of coordinates,’ is not and could not be the same as 
that which it had for the fifteenth century. Difte: 
ent systems of social structure produce different. re 
actions in men, change the demands of the mind in 
every field in which it is occupied, political, econ 
omic, ethical, and esthetic, and that which expressed 
and satisfied one age does not and cannot satist) 
in the same precise and complete sense another. 
That Malory’s “Morte D’Arthur” does not have 
the same value for us today that it had five centur 
ies ago is a statement that no scientific critic would 
contest, which, of course, is proof of the variation 
of values according to the change of social systems 
from which they spring, and of the necessity of the 
sociological approach in criticism of art. The stu 
pidity of the statement, then, that “if we approach 
a work of art or nature scientifically, for the same 
of its historical connections or proper classification 
we do not approach it esthetically” is as painfull) 
apparent as the stupidity of the idea that a work ot 
art has a certain steady value regardless of its gene- 
sis or environment. And continuing further, any 
position in esthetics that manitains that ‘“Whateve: 
course history may take, the question of what is 
desirable is not affected”.’ which is but a ramifica- 
tion of the same theory, is but a shadowy evasion 
ot the very basis of any philosophy of the esthetic. 
If we advance later in the period of feudalism 
and seize upon one of the Elizabethan dramas as an 
illustration we are certain to invite sharp and 
scorching attack. We shall tread cautiously at 
first, however, in order not to offend too abruptl) 
the boxed-in sensibilities of the fossilized professor 
ial critic and the reckless temperament of the im- 
pressionist. Suppose we take Cyril ‘Tourneus’s 
“The Revenger's Tragedy” for an initial example. 
Here we have a tragedy that certainly is typicall) 
Elizabethan with its characteristic villain, one char- 
acteristic which fortunately Shakespeare in large 
part avoided, its lurid category of crimes, with 


1. See the article of the author: “Sociological Criticism 
of Literature,” Vol. 1, No. 2, of “The Modern Quarterly.” 

2. The Elizabethan drama springing from the rise of 
the guilds which took the drama from the heads of the 
church is an example of this change. 
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murders, deaths and suicides interspersed like so 
many scarlet suns, its appeal to guise and uncon- 
vincing duplicity, and all phrased in blank verse 
which Swinburne said for “commanding power and 
purity, in positive instinct of expression and direct 
eloquence of inspiration stands alone in the next 
rank of Shakespeare.” ‘This play unquestionably 
retains an historical interest that is quite striking 
and unique, and reading it in the twentieth cen- 
tury, cognizant of the new criteria of art composi 
tion, is a neither tiresome nor unstimulating task. 
Yet the drama has a different value to us today 
than it had in 1607 when it was first printed. The 
feudal trappings are no longer to our taste and 
arouse in us questions rather than satisfaction with 
the essence of the theme. “The vengeful villain no 
longer awakens serious terror and pathos. The un- 
derlying motive of the plot, with all of its curious 
and often irritating involutions, convincing to the 
Elizabethan audiences, fails to impress us as realism 
of sound and genuine character. The heroic ges- 
tures of the protagonist are almost as laughable 
as they are exaggerated. ‘The delineation of char- 
acter is poor and ineffectual. Dramatic intensity is 
secured by scenes that flow with no inevitability 
trom those that precede, and that are no more con- 
vincing in substance than those of the ordinary 
melodrama of the twentieth century. Then what 
remains? Poetry! Exquisite, rare and soaring blank 
verse; magnificent imagery, sharply turned phrases 
that delight and please the ear, that distinguish 
the speaker and at moments almost endow un- 
reality of action with the masque of reality. A 
drama that at one time, structurally considered, and 
structure is one of the basic coordinates of esthet- 
ics, had a value of, let us say, 88, in the twentieth 
century, with the decease of feudalism and the rise 
of a scientific, industrial society, built upon the 
supremacy of the bourgeois, had but a value of 75, 
and that value retained primarily because of the ex- 
ceptional elegance of phrase and rhythm. 

Is Shakespeare, the idol of the literati, the one 
coordinate of the emotionalist, immune from such 
criticism? Not in the least! In his plays we tind 
the same feudal accoutrements, the same heroic ges- 
tures, in many instances the same weakness of plot, 
redeemed however by finer depiction of character 
and in frequent cases thoroughly convincing scenes 
ot “dramatic intensity.” To maintain that Shakes- 
peare’s plays when enacted today have the same 
capacity to convince that they possessed in the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, would 
be a vertible “reduction ad absurdum.” Je are 
certainly still close enough to the period of feud- 
alism to be able to appreciate something of the 
tribulations of a king and the ambitions of a lord, 
the struggle for thrones and empires, although our 
interest and sympathy with the heavenly powers, 


1. We are in perfect accordance with Einstein in this 
harticular, tf in no other. 
2. George Santayana in “The Sense of Beauty,” pp. 
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cherubim and seraphim, lives but in a twilight state 
of recollection. At one time, not many centuries 
ago, we could have been and were stimulated and 
attracted by the war of the heavenly host, a theme 
that today not only rests purely in recollection but 
is quite void of appeal. The time will come like- 
wise, with successive changes in society, when the 
struggle of emperors and lords, the consequences 
of the strifes and aspirations of royality, will be as 
remote and unfascinating as the conflicts of the 
angelic hierarchy, and with the coming of this per 

iod the value of Shakespeare's dramas, like all oth 

ers expressing the attitude of feudalism, will suffer 
distinct dimunition in value. Bernard Shaw misun 

derstood the issue when he said, in way of serious 
and solemn stricture, that Shakespeare contributed 
not one single idea that was in advance .of his 
generation. One cannot hold accountable an artist 
for such inadequacy, for the simple reason that an 
author can but express those ideas that come to him 
from his environment, and since Shakespeare was 
enmeshed in feudalistic politics, ethics and meta- 
physics, he surely could not but express the ideas 
of feudalism. The bourgeois class did not acquire 
marked strength in England until the seventeenth 
century, and the proletariat remained entirely un- 
crystallized until the nineteenth. It is foolish, 
therefore, to attack Shakespeare for his numerous 
disparagements of both bourgeois and proletarian, 
his contempt for the “hempen-homespuns”, the 
“mechanic slaves with greasy aprons” and his dis- 
tain for that desired by “the general will”.’ In 
plain words it is futile to try to excuse Shakes- 
peare’s attitude toward the working man; the atti- 
tude is clear and cannot be obscured by sophistical 
reasoning or pleas of poetic license. The aristo- 
cratic conception of tragedy was a feudal conception 
and Shakespeare not only observed its regulations 
but believed as firmly in its accuracy as we in the 
twentieth century believe in its utter inaccuracy. 
Changes in social conditions, due to the introduction 
of machinery, have changed the conceptions with 
the necessary result that today Shakespeare’’s atti- 
tude toward the working man, and his depiction of 
his characteristics, has far less value than it had in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This means, 
of course, that his dramas as a whole—and no 
critic can judge a drama aside from the social forces 
that created it—have a different value today than 
they had during the period of feudalism. This fact 
is so clear that we need not make any numerical 
evaluations as we did in our previous instances in 
order to emphasize the difference. 

The history of the tragedie bourgeoise is an even 
more singular instance of such variations of value. 
We could take Lillo’s London Merchant, Lessing's 
Sarah Simpson, or the dramas of Diderot or Niv- 
elle de la Chausee, in proof of our point in this 
reference. We shall take The London Merchant 


1. For fuller development of this specific point see the 
author’s article, “Sociological Criticism of Literature” in 
The Modern Quarterly. Vol. 2, No. 1. 
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this time. Although The Gamester and The Mys- 
terious Husband had preceded it, this play of 
Lillo’s marked a revolution in English theatrics. It 
signified the real beginning of the tragedie bour- 
geoise in England. The play was enthusiastically 
praised by Pope, Rousseau, Marmontel, Lessing, 
Goethe, Schiller, and Diderot who ranked it beside 
the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, and was 
acted by famous actors and actresses, including 
Mrs. Siddons, Charles Kemble and Sir Henry Irv- 
ing, for many generations. At the time when The 
London Merchant appeared, then, and during the 
year when bourgeoise supremacy was undisturbed by 
the rise of the proletariat and the science of esthet- 
ics had not made the advances that characterized its 
existence in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
this play had a value of we may say 90; today or 
in the last three-quarters of the century previous, 
with the changes in society that have followed the 
strengthening and organization of the proletariat, 
and the necessary esthetic changes flowing from this 
social change, the play has a value of only, say, 60. 
The situations in The London Merchant are as 
grotesquely unconvincing as many of those in The 
Revenger's Tragedy, and the characterization is 
neither so fine nor subtle. Yet at the time the 
play was staged the attitude of critics, formed by 
the early rise of the bourgeois and the social forces 
concomitant with this, was of such a character as 
to rate it far higher than the attitude of later 
critics, formed by a new change in social conditions 
and necessarily therefore by new changes in esthet- 
ics, would permit. This change, nevertheless, as 
we have seen, is but in consonance with the entire 
history of esthetic theory and practice. 
Contemporary esthetics, however, provides us 
with a still more complete and interesting example 
of the fluctuation of esthetic values according to 
change of social environment. In 1917 a revolu- 
tion occurred in Russia which has disturbed the 
equanimity of the world. For almost seven years 
the Bolsheviki, against obstacles seemingly insuper- 
able, have ruled Russia and labored toward the 
institution of proletarian culture. The significance 
of the phrase “proletarian culture” is realized by 
but few critics.’ For the purpose of this essay it is 
not necessary to discuss the basis and theories of 
proletarian art, save to say that it means the as- 
cendancy of the proletarian as the subject for es- 
thetic treatment, the decline of the bourgeois con- 


1. See Bogdanov’s essay, “Proletarian Art,” which ap- 
peared in The British Labor Monthly, Vol. 5, No. 6, 
December, 1923, page 344. 

2. This statement was for a time denied by the com- 
munist press but just recently has been affirmed by 
Madame Lenin in the April 9th issue of the Pravada. In 
the list of proscribed volumes were such books as “Anna 
Karenina,’ “War and Peace,” and “Resurrection” of 
Tolstoi; “Oblomov” by Goncharov; “Fathers and Chil- 
dren” and “Rudin” by Tugenieff; “The Idiot” by Dos- 
toieusky; “God’s World” by Cherbon. In addition to 
these many of Gregorovitch’s works were condemned, and 
in the same category were a host of the productions of 

Andreyev and Gusiev-Cronburgsky. 


ception and the final burial of the feudal or aristo- 
cratic. The Bolsheviki have taken a quite severe 
stand toward bourgeois esthetics. Not over six 
months ago we learned that the books of Tolstoi, 
Turgenev, and others have been banned from the 
libraries of the populace; the reason offered in ex- 
planation of the action was that the works of these 
authors represented bourgeois, not proletarian, cul- 
ture. The action we may declare was harsh and 
reckless, but it is of unique, indeed incalculable, sig- 
nificance. It means that with the advent of pro- 
letarian governments—and the advance of prole- 
tarian parties in England, France and Germany is 
sufficient portent of what is to come—esthetic con- 
cepts will again change, and what yesterday was the 
pride of a literary civilization, tomorrow may be- 
come a curious but fragile and withering vestige. 
This seems so ridiculous and impossible to us now 
but so did the concept of democracy seem to the 
aristocracy of feudalism. Russia today is a living 
example of what may occur to esthetic standards 
within a few generations. It is not a matter of 
dislike or preference but of eventuality; we may 
dislike intensely what has occurred and condemn 
the Bolsheviki as “parvenu estheticians’’, as some 
have done, but the strength of the example and the 
trend of society are there just as inevitably. Under 
a proletarian culture, for instance, Tolstoi’s works, 
which under the feudal regime of Russia and to 
the bourgeois societies of the farther Occident, pos- 
sessed a rating of, let us say, 90, would be reduced 
perhaps of less than 60. The Victorian novels de- 
voted to the promotion and praise of bourgeois 
virtues, so inestimably significant to the bourgeois 
society of which they were an inseparable part, will 
be viewed as the productions of an age from which 
man has fortunately emerged, and their rating will 
be decisively different from that which they origin- 
ally had, or at the present time possess. No matter 
how gradual this process, its importance cannot be 
dismissed with a gesture. To see David Copper- 
field, which today we may give a value of 85, clas- 
sified as bourgeois and forced to a position of 45, is 
an event that will cause fear and alarm to more 
than one of our tender-minded intellectual folk. 
Of course it is impossible to say exactly what 
change in evaluations will take place, but the nature 
of their change to any sociologist, or scientific critic, 
is not difficult to foresee. 

Our conclusions, therefore, are clear and ines- 
capable. There is nothing of the absolute in es- 
thetic judgments, nothing that is not subject to the 
vicissitudes of social environment. A critical judg- 
ment could only be ultimately permanent consider- 
ed in historical perspective, if the ideas and customs 
of man, the concepts by which he reasons, the social 
organization from which these ideas, customs, and 
concepts arise, were static, and not in the state of 
flux that Heraclitus so long ago perceived, that the 
Hindus rapturously worship, and that Hegel, 
Buckle, Marx and Darwin so eloquently proved. 
Every change in environment, be it the result of 
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invention or discovery, or of a carefully or reck- 
lessly planned method of reconstruction, must in- 
evitably alter the nature and value of the judg- 
ments which were made previously under another 
environment. In other words men are not the 
same in all ages; they differ widely and significant- 
ly. The whole theory of evolution attests to this 
fact. No esthetic object or any other object there- 
fore, can be satisfactorily approached and under- 
stood, and this includes the element of esthetic 
appreciation, except through the scientific sociolog- 


ical method. The genesis or environment of art is 
indispensable to an understanding of its effect upon 
its observers. Knowledge of origins affects im- 
mediately, not remotely, our esthetic experience. 
And finally the entire problem of values is so knit 
into the texture of society that no judgment of an 
art-object can be made, except in terms of social- 
structure, and the permanency of that judgment is 
dependent upon the permanency of the social struc- 
ture from which the judgment arose. In no other 
way can the oscillation and relativity of esthetic 
values be explained. 


A chapter from the forthcoming book, “The Newer 
Spirit: A Sociological Criticism of Literature,” appearing 
in April under the imprint of Boni, Liveright, publishers. 


“Ghe Dark Children (ho Work 


By R. Maurice Moss 


“Child labor” in the old sense of the term has 
largely passed away. The newer conception is 
set forth by Raymond G. Fuller, formerly of the 
National Child Labor Committee, in “Child Labor 
and the Constitution” as “work that interferes with 
a full living of the life of childhood and with the 
best possible preparation for adulthood”. It is 
a matter, he explains, not only of effects and haz- 
ards, but of deprivations among which are the lack 
of suitable and sufficient schooling, the lack of 
suitable and sufficient play, and the lack of that 
kind of work which is children’s work, as distin- 
guished from child labor. Work that educates and 
trains is a good thing for the child but work in 
excessive amounts or of too severe nature and dura- 
tion and which denies the growing child the school- 
ing, the play and the recreation that will prepare 
him for adulthood—that is the child labor against 
which the cry is now being raised. Studies made 
by the National Child Labor Committee reveal that 
poverty plays the smaller part in influencing chil- 
dren to leave school and go to work. Maladjust- 
ment at school,—the imperfect coordination be- 
tween home and school life is responsible for more 
than half of the present number of child laborers. 
These reports agree that one of the chief aids in 
the abolition of child labor has been and will be 
the compulsory school attendance law. An argu- 
ment used against the Child Labor Amendment 
is that “most of the working children are of for- 
eign and Negro parentage”. While few people to- 
day will defend child labor, yet, says Edward Clop- 
per’, of Tennessee, the situation among the Negroes 
is different and more aggravated. Throughout the 
State the sentiment is in favor of Negro children’s 
working. . . . Because the schools are overcrowded 
and because there are so few colored attendance of- 
ficers, little effort is made to keep colored children 
in school”. But a brief study of the situation will 
convince any fair minded person that some legisla- 
tion to better child labor is needed more by this 
group than by any other. The 1,060,858 children 
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10-15 years of age employed in 1920 were 8.5 per 
cent of the total population of that age group. 
Among these Negro child laborers numbered 317,- 
231 or 21.9 per cent of the total of all Negro 
children in that age group in the country. Of these 
317,231 Negro children 96,470 were but 10-13 
years of age—11.1 per cent of all the Negro 
children employed and 16.3% of all Negro children 
in that age group. In 1910 the census showed 
634,938 colored children gainfully employed. This 
cent of the total population of that age group. 
is 46.6 per cent of the total Negroes in the 10-15 
age groups. On the face of the census return it 
would appear that the use of Negro children as 
workers had decreased during the decade about 
one half. This is probably not a true picture, how- 
ever, as the 1920 census was taken in January when 
agricultural operations are at low tide and the 
host of little Negro farm hands were thus tem- 
porarily released from their toil. The 1910 census 
was taken in April, a season when a greater num- 
ber of youngsters are busily engaged in the fields. 
Of the Negro children who work the vast ma- 
jority are employed on farms. A study of two 
counties in North Carolina selected as typical re- 
vealed that two-thirds of the white children and 
three-fourths of the colored children from 5-15 not 
only performed chores and odd jobs on the farms 
but also helped in the fields, cultivating and har- 
vesting crops! The 1920 figures show that of 
the Negro child laborers 85.2 per cent are em- 
ployed on the farms. Only one other occupation 
had more than 4 per cent (domestic service 6.9 
per cent) ; it is thus evident that the problem of the 
Negro child who labors is largely a rural one. 
But, while the vast majority of the Negro chil- 
dren laborers are engaged on the farms, some find 
their way into the industries. Scores of them work 
in the oyster and shrimp-canning communities of 
the Gulf Coast. This work exposes the children 
to many hazards. It is wet and dirty; the sheds 
are cold and damp, and cuts from shells or sore 
hands from acid in the shrimps are common. 


1. Child Welfare in Tennessee, p. 30. 
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And here we have an example of the peculiar 
indifference on the part of employers to the Negro 
children who work for them. Said one: “If you 
pick shrimp four or five days, it hurts the hands. 
Then you lay off a day, use peroxide and a whole 
lot of ordinary medicines and you're all right. It 
doesn’t hurt the niggers—they’ve got thicker 
skins’. 

Incidentally an investigator for the Children’s 
Bureau found the most serious complaints among 
these children about sores and cuts. Of 1350 chil- 
dren included in a study of the conditions in these 
plants 473 were Negro. Twenty-five per cent of 
these colored children could neither read nor write.’ 

Owen R. Lovejoy says’: “It will be noticed that 
the point at which child labor is most prevalent 
is precisely the point where our educational sys- 
tem most completely falls down; viz.: in our rural 
communities.” And he might have added, “in our 
Negro schools”. 

In the cotton growing areas of Texas, it is re- 
vealed by the Children’s Bureau Studies, Negro 
children, on an average, start working younger than 
white children, work longer during the year, con- 
sequently missing more days of school than their 
white brothers and sisters. Seventeen per cent of 
these children lived in a district having only a term 
of three to four months. Only 43 per cent had 
between six and six and a half months per year 
in school. Even where the school term is so short 
absence further diminished the child’s opportunity 
for schooling. Seven tenths of the Negro children 
in this district had attended less than 70 per cent 
of the time that the schools were open. Weather 
and bad roads were partly responsible for this poor 
attendance. 

Thus, hand in hand with the problem of child 
labor stalks the problem of insufficient education 
and illiteracy. In the tables given below the rela- 
tion between child labor and illiteracy in the 
various states will be noted. It might be well to 
remember that many of those not classed techni- 
cally by the census enumerators as illiterates are 
practically such because of the very limited amount 
of their schooling. 


Fifteen states with high- 
est illiteracy rates 
among Negroes 


Fifteen states with larg- 
est number of Negro 


child laborers 


Georgia 80,064 Georgia 29.1 
Mississippi 71,650 Mississippi 29.3 
South Carolina 66,401 South Carolina 29.3 
Alabama 65,464 Alabama 31.3 
North Carolina 42,924 North Carolina 24.5 
Louisiana 36,486 Louisiana 38.5 
Texas 35,538 Texas 17.8 
Arkansas 29,517. Arkansas 21.8 
Tennessee 21,870 Tennessee 22.4 
Florida 12,503 Florida 21.5 


2. U.S. Department of Labor, Child Bureau Pub. No. 
98, p. 34. 

3. Proceeding of National Conference of Social Work, - 

1923, p. 414. 


Maryland 8,341 Maryland 18.2 
Oklahoma 5,513 Oklahoma 12.4 
Missouri . 3,953 Missouri 12.1 
New York 21.0 
West Virginia 15.3 


Both among Negroes and whites the attendance 
ot children at school has been shown in several re- 
ports to be related closely to the problem ot 
tenancy. The tenant is usually poorer than an 
owner. He moves from farm to farm frequently. 
The land is allotted to him according to the size 
of his family. It is expected, and it is often nece- 
sary, that all hands, children and adults, will con 
tribute their share of the labor. When we con- 
sider that 76.2 per cent of the Negro farmers are 
tenants the enormity of the problem is apparent. 
Moreover, tenancy among colored farmers is_in- 
creasing. As against 760.2 per cent in 1920 they 
had 75.3 per cent in 1910 and 74.6 per cent in 
1900. The solution of the problems of poor schoo! ' 
attendance and of illiteracy lies close to the solution 
of the problem of tenancy. 

It is thus evident that any program for the relict 
of America’s dark children who are toiling in the 
tields and who are denied the opportunity for ful! 
preparation for adulthood, must take into considera- 
tion some deep rooted problems. 

As in the case of the white child laborer the ade- 
quate enforcement of the compulsory school law 
will do much to take the Negro child laborer out 
of the fields. But more necessary than the en- 
forcement of this law is the immediate need for 
providing more and better schools for this group. 
If the school buildings and the curriculum were 
made more attractive, and a more adequatel) 
trained teaching staff employed, the need for en- 
forcement of the compulsory law would be lessened. 
Where the school system has been improved the 
percentage of children leaving to go to work has 
decreased materially. 

Perhaps the brightest ray on this overcast horizon 
is the fact that the rural Negro schools are being 
improved and that the children are taking advan- 
tage of this fact. An awakening public opinion 
in regard to education for the group, stimulated by 
gifts from the Rosenwald and other private funds, 
has accomplished much. The decided decrease in 
Negro child labor in the decade between censuses 
was accompanied by a drop of 7.5 per cent in the rate 
of illiteracy. Every effort to further this move- 
ment will aid in solving the Negro child’s labor 
problem. 

State laws designed to protect the child should 
be adequately and intelligently enforced among all 
groups. The problem of the child who labors can- 
not be solved with the children of the foreign 
born and Negroes left out. The labor of over 
300,000 Negro children which denies to them the 
best preparation for citizenship is a handicap to 
American civilization. 
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“he Fifteenth Year 


By Evucene KiInckie Jones 


Report of the Exgcutive Secretary of the National Urban League at the League's Annual Meeting, 
Greenwich House, 27 Barrow Street, New York City on Thursday Evening, February 5th, 1925. 


ie seems that at each Annual Meeting when one 
is preparing a report of the accomplishments 
during the previous year, one is tempted to say 
We have just closed the most successful year of 
the League's work.” Having been with the 
League during practically all of the fourteen years 
ot its existence, | can view the organization as an 
organism developing from year to year into a move- 
ment full of life, great in possibilities, stimulating 
in its spiritual appeal. But for the fact that we 
have an artificial basis of measurement in the form 
of years my report would partake of a brief de- 
scription of the development of the organism dur- 
ing this whole period, dwelling particularly on an 
appraisal as ot the close of business on December 
31, 1924. 
However, I shall summarize the work of the 
League in 1924 under the following heads: 
I. Development of Local Organizations 
1. Work of the Department of Research 
and Investigations, Including the Pub- 
lication of OpporTUNITY Magazine 
IL]. Training of Social Workers 
IV. Development of the Industrial Depart- 
ment 
V. Publicity in Interest of Better Social 
Service for Negroes 
VI. Finances 


I. 


Development of Local Organizations 

Of the 42 local Leagues, 26 have local offices 
with staffs. Five additional cities have engaged 
workers recommended by the League. In_ this 
connection, please keep in mind that the League is 
not primarily interested in the development of lo- 
cal social service movements called Urban Leagues. 
The service of our national office is at the disposal 
of any group in any city who wishes us to advise it 
on the type of social work movement which will 
best serve the needs of the colored people. In the 
case of Waterbury, Connecticut, where the League 
in 1923 completed a survey of its Negro popula- 
tion, the Inter-denominational Committee on Social 
Service among Colored People, requested the 
League to outline a program and to furnish it 
with a worker. This was done and a thriving 
movement is now there with a social center and rec- 
reational facilities catering especially to the needs 
ot the colored families and the younger members 
of the group. The worker in charge is a woman 
who has had experience as a teacher in the public 
schools of Toronto and Buffalo and who is possessed 
of a rare personality and skill in handling young 
people. For the first time in the history of Water- 
bury, constructive social service is available to its 
colored population. 


Eugene Kinckle Jones 
Drawing by Francis C. Holbrook 


In like manner, following a very careful sur- 
vey of the Negroes in Baltimore, Md., completed 
in 1923—said survey financed by the Inter-racial 
Committee and endorsed by the Mayor of the 
City and the Board of Trade—an Urban League 
was organized in 1924 with a program calculated 
to discourage overlapping in social work and to 
bring to Baltimore much needed specialized in- 
dustrial welfare work. A former “Fellow” of the 
League with four years’ social service experience in 
Toledo, Ohio, is the Executive. Temporary 
League organizations were formed in Minneapolis, 
Minn., Jacksonville, Fla., and Birmingham. The 
Jacksonville League has authorized the appointment 
of an Executive Secretary and it is our belief that 
such a person will be on the field within the present 
month. 


For the past two years the Atlanta organization 
has been without an executive secretary—the 
southern field secretary of the League handling the 
local work as well as the southern territory. On 
December first, following the reorganization of the 
League’s local work there, a full time local execu- 
tive secretary was employed. The Los Angeles 
Urban League has been greatly strengthened, hav- 
ing been accepted in the new community chest there 
with a budget of $11,385. 
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At the close of the year there were eighteen 
Leagues in community chests, receiving the en- 
dorsement that this connection entails. 

Community Chests in the following cities have 
sought and secured advice from the League for 
developing work not called Urban League, though 
in character a program similar to that of the 
League: Hartford, Morristown, Ann Arbor, Nor- 
folk. 

It will be interesting to our friends to know that 
including the cities where the League has advised 
on local programs, and new cities which have re- 
ceived our attention during the year 1925, there 
are now twenty-one cities with community chests 
backing Urban Leagues. In the south alone, 
Richmend, Louisville, Atlanta, Tampa, and Jack- 
sonville are the cities with community chests in 
which the League’s work is supported. I mention 
these places to show that even in the south our 
program is increasingly becoming accepted and is 
considered worthy of general public support. 

II. 


Work of the Department of Research and 
Investigations, Including the Publication of 
Opportunity Magazine 

The Department of Research and Investigations 
has completed a survey of the Negroes of Buffalo 
for the Council of Social Agencies there, said re- 
port being used as a basis for constructive social 
service in Buffalo. 

Under the Department’s direction, similar sur- 
veys have been made in Morristown, N. J., for the 
Community Chest there; in Westchester County, 
N. Y., for its Recreation Commission and negotia- 
tions were closed in 1924 for a similar survey in 
Trenton, N. J., which was actually begun on 
February 2nd of this year. 

The Research Department has completed two 
years of publishing OpporTUNITY magazine, closing 
1924 with a monthly circulation of 6,000. (In 
February, 1925, it was necessary to print 10,000 
copies to supply the demand.) 

More than 100 public and university libraries are 
subscribers and more than 40 college classes in 
sociology use it for reference and thoughtful stu- 
dents of race relations accept it as an authentic, 
dispassionate and thorough journal of Negro life. 
The magazine conducted during the year a literary 
prize contest for poems and prose for which 732 
different contributions were received. This will 
give us much to think about in appraising the latent 
talents in young Negro writers. 

ITT. 
Training of Social Workers 

Unquestionably there is no more important work 
in the League’s program than that of stimulating 
interest in social work as a profession among our 
college students and helping to establish standards 
through furnishing fellowships for training for the 
most promising candidates. 

June found us with two League “Fellows” com- 
pleting a year’s course—-A. L. Harris, at the Uni- 


versity of Pittsburgh, who completed an industrial 
survey of Negroes of Pittsburgh during the year 
and who, during the summer and for the present 
school term has been engaged in teaching the social 
sciences at West Virginia Collegiate Institute. He 
is also undertaking a survey of the Negro miners 
of West Virginia. The Ella Sachs Plotz Fellow, 
Miss Ethel E. McGhee, completed her first year’s 
work and her record was such as to commend her 
for a New York School of Social Work fellow- 
ship during this school year. She is receiving her 
diploma in April. She has several offers for re- 
sponsible positions. 

For the present school year there are two “Fel- 
lows”—Marguerite Tillar, a graduate of Fisk, 
at the New York School of Social Work and 
Ira DeA. Reid, a graduate of Morehouse Col- 
lege, at the University of Pittsburgh. There is 
no Ella Sachs Plotz Fellow for the present school 
year; although the one appointed for the year found 
it impossible to accept in September will probably 
be available in June. 

In addition to the above, the League appropri- 
ated $150 for two scholarships in the Atlanta 
School of Social Work at Morehouse College. In 
addition to training persons through the schools 
under the jurisdiction of the National office, sev- 
eral of the local organizations have given an op- 
portunity for field experience to students in uni- 
versities or colleges located in cities where there 
are Leagues. For example, the Philadelphia Arm- 
strong Association, affiliated with the League, has 
several persons working out of its office; the 
Boston Urban League had one during the year. 

IV. 
Development of the Industrial Department 

The League’s National Industrial Department, 
announced in the spring of last year, is about to 
become a reality. During the year, in addition 
to raising the necessary funds for the League's 
budget, $2,870 was added to the $4,500 guaranteed 
for three years by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
This means that we need only $1,580 to complete 
our budget for this work and the Board has de- 
cided to proceed at once with the establishment of 
this department and Mr. T. Arnold Hill, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Chicago Urban League, has 
been selected as the Industrial Secretary.  Al- 
ready funds are assured, outside of the industrial 
department’s budget, to begin an investigation of 
the experiences of Negroes with the Trade 
Unions. 

V. 
Publicity in Interest of Better 
Social Service for Negroes 

The League has had its representatives at nu- 
merous conferences and public meetings at which 
the cause of the Negro has been presented. Such 
groups included men’s and women’s clubs_ in 
churches, as well as clubs independent of church 
organizations. Among the localities where League 
workers have addressed these clubs are Baltimore, 
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Washington, Philadelphia, Toronto, Rochester, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Lincoln University, Pitts- 
burgh, Bordentown, Newark, Hempstead and 
Westport, Long Island, and Canton, Ohio; college 
classes at the University of Pittsburgh, Ohio State 
University; State and City Conferences of Social 
Work and the National Conference of Social 
Work. At the National Conference of Social 
Work held in Toronto there were 19 places on 
the program devoted to the discussion of the 
Negro by white and colored speakers. The re- 
sponse by social service organizations to the 
speakers’ pleas for larger service for Negro wel- 
fare has been most gratifying. The League’s Ex- 
ecutive Secretary was elected to the Executive 
Board of the National Conference and its south- 
ern field secretary and its Philadelphia secretary 
were appointed to important committees. The 
W orld’s Work magazine carried articles in two 
monthly issues on the Negro developed from ma- 
terial gathered on the advice of the national of- 
fice and many local Urban Leagues. 4 merica—a 
Catholic national weekly, has carried an article 
with facts about the Negro, gathered from pub- 
licity given out by the League; Trade Winds, pub- 
lished by the Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, The St. Louis Post and other daily papers 
have published articles either written by the League 
secretaries or containing information which they 
have provided. All of the daily papers in Cleve- 
land carried regular stories on the League’s pro- 
gram during the League's annual conference in 
Cleveland last December. The League has co- 
operated in furthering national health campaigns; 
presented a summary of conditions among Negroes 
to be faced by national organizations to a special 
committee of the international Board of the 
Y.W.C.A.; provided a speaker at the request of 
the New York Urban League for a radio talk on 


Negro health from Station WEAF, New York 
City; and arranged for and conducted a colored 
business men’s trip through the south to stimulate 
a larger interest in the north in the possibilities 
of Negro business. a 

The Urban League had its annual conferenc 
in 1924 in Cleveland, Ohio. 

VI. 
Finances 

The Urban League minimum budget for 1924 
required an expenditure of $47,835. Cash re- 
ceived in the National office amounted to $54,- 
324.66. At the close of 1923, the League carried 
debts of $7,000 and at the close of 1924, $6,500. 
The Urban League movement required a larger 
sum to carry on its activities during 1924 than 
during the previous year and with the added na- 
tional work and with additional cities coming within 
its folds during 1925, bids fair to use even a larger 
sum for the cause we espouse. May I quote in con- 
clusion the last paragraphs contained in my report to 
the Cleveland Conference, contained in the Janu- 
ary OpporTUNITY: 

“Our growing influence brings to us greater 
demands for service. It also makes us feel very 
humble because of the great responsibility placed 
upon us. We count it a privilege, however, to be 
of service to our country and to the world and we 
trust that we will have your sympathy and your 
encouragement and your good will in our effort to 
carry our part of the world’s burden in this most 
vital epoch in history. 

“The material things involved in our work are 
important. They certainly are things that people 
can most easily see, but above all, we value the 
spirit of good will and confidence in mankind 
which through our endeavors, we are privileged 
to encourage.” 


Mark Hanna 


By Burrum CHace WyMan 


ARK HANNA was about fifty-seven years 

old when I knew him. One could not care 
to see a kindlier smile than his. He was the tru- 
est of friends and when he looked approval, you 
knew that he did approve and was glad to do 
so. He was descended from Hicksite Quakers. 
His grandfather, Benjamin, settled in New Lisbon, 
Ohio, early in the nineteenth century. In due 
time, Benjamin’s son, Joshua, built a rather fine 
brick house in that town. It contained a secret 
room which was used to conceal fugitive slaves 
from their pursuers. Joshua was Mark’s uncle. 
Dr. Leonard Hanna, Mark's father, was a tem- 
perance reformer. 

Mark was born in 1837. When he was thir- 
teen years old he was one of a group of boys who 
called themselves The Polydelphians, and who de- 
bated moral and political questions. One question 


was “Have the Negroes more cause for complaint 
against the whites than the Indians?” 

Mark spoke for the black man, and these young 
Polydelphians decided that the Negro had suffered 
greater wrong than the Indian. 

Before the period of the Civil War, the Hannas 
moved to Cleveland. When that great contest 
began between the forces of slavery and liberty, 
Mark stayed at home to take care of the family 
and his sick father, while a younger brother went 
into the Northern army. 

In 1862 Mark met Augusta Rhodes at a ba- 
zaar, and he and she fell promptly in love with 
each other. She was very beautiful and she was 
then only nineteen years old. And her father, 
Daniel Rhodes, thought quite naturally that it 
was probable that there wasn’t any man in the 
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world good enough for her, and of all men Mark 
Hanna seemed to him the least desirable. He 
had no good reason for this opinion. Mark was 
perfectly eligible, twenty-five years old, a_ total 
abstainer, well made physically and fine looking. 
But he wanted to marry Mr. Rhodes’ girl, and 
that made him odious to the father, who tried to 
find reasons for his aversion. He said Mark was 
“a fellow who would never earn his living.”’ That 
was prophecy! But, in addition, he urged a pres- 
ent and fulfilled fact. He was himself more of a 
Democrat than a Unionist, a distant relative of 
Stephen A. Douglas, and he cherished a bitter 
hatred for the Republican party. 

Mr. Rhodes said, “Mark, you are a damned 
screecher for freedom,’ and he would not let 
Augusta go to dances Where the young man was 
prominent and interfered in every way he could 
to make the lovers unhappy. 

Things continued in this uncomfortable condition 
for some two years. Finally came an evening when 
Augusta sat in one room and waited, knowing 
that Mark and her father were having some sort 
of a time in a room on the opposite side of the 
dividing hall. She heard movements and she step- 
ped to the doorway. She saw the two men come 
to the door of the other room. Mr. Rhodes stayed 
there. Mark approached her. 

“Your father,” he said, “has turned me out 
from the house.” 

She was the sweetest, gentlest and least self 
assertive of human creatures. But then she spoke 
aloud, “If Mark goes out of this house, I’m go- 
ing with him”. 

Mark dashed at her: “Do you mean that?” 

The exquisite girl answered, “Well, I don’t 
mean that I’ll go tonight, but I will go. There's 


no sense in having things managed this way any 
longer”. The young man and she were side by 
side; Mr. Rhodes stood on the opposite thresh- 
hold and looked across the hall at them. A 
silent moment—then the old man, who was a 
real father after all, retreated speechless into the 
room behind. He had surrendered. 


After this scene, Mark went into the Northern 
army to meet some special call for three months. 
On his return he married Augusta Rhodes in 
September, 1864. 

Some of this story is told by his biographers, 
but other details, here given, were narrated to me 
one summer day in 1894 when I was riding, with 
a member of his family in Mark Hanna’s carriage. 
along the lake shore where his beautiful home was 
situated, about five miles out of Cleveland. 


I do not know much about Mark Hanna's re- 
lation to the Negro questions during his politica! 
career, beyond the fact that he treated colored 
delegates very courteously at Republican Conven- 
tions. But I learn from Mr. Croly’s biography ot 
him that he entertained William McKinley as his 
guest, in the winter of 1895, in a house he had 
taken in Thomasville, Georgia. He had alread, 
begun his efforts to make people think that this 
friend, to whom he was sincerely attached, was 
the person who should be the next President. 
So, this winter he invited Republicans from all 
over the South to meet Mr. McKinley at his 
house. And, says Mr. Croly, “As befitted good 
Republicans, no color line was drawn. Negroes 
as well as white men were presented to the amiable 
Mr. McKinley, and when they departed they had 
all been favorably impressed by his winning per- 
sonality.” 


Race Prejudice 


By Herpert J. SELIGMAN 
(Continued from February issue) 


OW, there must be a reason for the pro- 

pounding of theories of ‘Nordic’ superiority 

and, despite their pseudo-science for the avidity with 
which those Nordic myths are received. 

We all know what to think of the man who tells 

us what a fine fellow he is, reciting his own good 


at once, we begin to suspect that the braggart him- 
self doubts his own preeminence, and that his boast- 
ing is a way of reassuring himself by the sound of 
his own voice, as well as of trying to persuade 
others that something false is true. As Sherwood 
Anderson has pointed out to us, a bullying, boast- 
ful attitude is the mark of impotence. True male- 
ness, true power is modest and gentle. 

It is fear, jealousy of possible rivals, a desire to 
maintain a favored economic position that animates 
those who insist on the racial superiorities. How 


many are the elements, of union labor, real estate 
speculation, city politics, peonage or robbery ot 
helpless farm tenants, legal chicane—how many ot 
these elements have entered into the oppression otf 
the Negro in America, how multiplex the so-called 
race problem, how numerous the forms it acquires. 
I tried to indicate in my book, ‘““The Negro Faces 
America”. In the case of the Jew must be added. 
to a long tradition of separation from the surround 
ing social fabric, the ease with which he can _ be 
made a scapegoat. You can blame the Jew for 
anything and everything and some people will be 
lieve you. 

“But,” said a friend with whom I was talking 
this matter over, “but, you forget that in each 
group arousing prejudice, there must be something 
to occasion that prejudice.” I did not answer him 
at the time and'I thought about his remark. There 
are objectionable Jews, just as there are objection 


qualities, taking special pains to dig up any good 
qualities he may possess. After a while, if not 
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able Negroes, objectionable Yankees, white Geor- 
gians and Mississippians. Science will give you no 
reply to that charge except to caution you that all 
individuals vary, though, fundamentally they seem 
to be alike in many ways. If, however, you are 
looking for ill-mannered, criminal, unpleasant peo- 
ple, it is always possible to find them. All that sci- 
ence will do is to warn you against generalizing 
upon insufficient data, to warn you that when you 
see a criminal of a race you must not judge the 
race. Furthermore, that individuals of the same 
group may differ more among each other than those 
of different groups. Science makes a reply to the 
theorist who is spokesman for the forces of hate. 
The reply of science thus far is negative. It says, 
you shall not assert any race is inferior, for the 
ground for any such assertion has not been estab- 
lished. Now, although, personally, | am not quali- 
fied as a scientist to judge of anthropological data, 
yet, the evidence of fairness, of modesty and _ sin- 
cerity in the work of Lowie, Goldenweiser and 
Boas disposes me to sympathize with the point of 
view they represent. 

There is, however, apart from the scientific data 
offered us, apart from the information about primi- 
tive races and the negative results of various meas- 
urements to distinguish between races, apart from 
all the generalized data, there is something spe- 
cific, individual, which enters into the experience of 
many people who are not scientists. At the out- 
set, | spoke of Roland Hayes. I suppose after lis- 
tening to Roland Hayes sing, there would be very 
little argument of any kind, among an audience of 
several thousand people. There would simply be 
nothing to argue about. Unless a man were so in- 
sensitive as to be almost less than human, he would 
have shared the experience of thousands of other 
people and in doing so, would have forgotten per- 
sonalities altogether. In point of fact, to judge by 
the utterances of my friends and others who have 
listened to Roland Hayes, that is just what hap- 
pens. It is what happens when people share a deep 
emotion. They are lifted out of themselves for the 
time and they do not stop to inquire if Paderew- 
ski be a Pole, if Caruso be an Italian, if Ernest 
Block be a Swiss, or Heifetz a—but I don’t 
know what nation Heifetz hails from, or what his 
race. 

That at once suggests that in the most signifi- 
cant expressions of human beings, whether as a 
skilled workman, or craftsmen, as singers, pianists, 
painters, dancers, writers, poets, there is something 
that people of all races can enjoy, that unites them 
in the strongest of bonds, the bonds of self-for- 
vetfulness. This is an answer to race prejudice, 
it is a positive answer to the theorists of race. Sci- 
entists, it is true, can collect data about the life 
of primitive peoples, but unless that data is pre- 
sented to us with literary art, it does not become 
entirely real to our imaginations. When, how- 
ever, we hear a song, see a painting, handle a 
piece of wood or bronze workmanship, then we 


have had an experience that is our own, something 
that needs no further proof or demonstration. We 
cannot see the lives of primitive people unless they 
are described to us with exceptional skill. Often, 
we are not critical enough of our own surroundings 
to appreciate that very different ways of other peo- 
ple represent a high degree of morality and of cul- 
ture. But when an expression of that culture 
comes to us directly through our senses, there’s no 
mistaking it. It is something that requires no argu- 
ment. So it is, for example, with the bronzes made 
by natives of Benin in Africa, with the wood carv- 
ings, the figures used in religious practices and the 
masks used in ceremonial dances. The sculptors of 
our civilization could teach the craftsmen makers 
of these things little. From them the sculptors of 
France and of all the world learned much. It is 
so that races learn from one another as well as in 
matters of technology, chemistry, machinery, indus- 
trial processes. But .the song, the painting or poem 
or photograph, is more personal than the rest, it 
tells us more about its maker than almost anything 
else. It is so profound that I wonder whether it 
does not really tell us things about races of men 
that could be told in no other way. 


The friend I mentioned, who talked to me about 
races exciting prejudices against themselves, said: 
“You have to start with fundamental differences. 
You cannot get away from the thing that is pri- 
mary, the fact that black men are black and white 
men white.” To which the reply is, first, that 
children are not sensible of those differences, un- 
til taught to notice, then to feel, and finally to 
make use of and abuse them. Only recently, Ruth 
Hale, part of whose fame is due to her dislike of 
being known as Mrs. Heywood Broun, told me 
that as a child in Fredericksburg, Culpepper 
County, Virginia, she played with little colored 
children, and loved to do so, that as she grew a 
little older she was prevented, but that now, liv- 
ing in a city where people can freely mingle, she 
has returned to that first free impulse of childhood 
and numbers colored people among her most valued 
friends. A second reply to this matter of obvious 
and external differences is in the effect of just such 
a singer as Roland Hayes, who is obviously colored 
and yet makes people forget the importance of that 
distinction. Or, if it is remembered at all, it be- 
comes a badge of distinction. How fine it is to 
be such a man of color, to be able to do what that 
man does. For myself, I can say that it is very 
easy to become accustomed to a race of another 
color than oneself. When I was in Haiti, some 
years ago, I could not sufficiently admire the won- 
derful shades of bronze, of golden mahogany color 
that I saw about me. Finally I forget to pay any 
especial attention to color, and was sharply re- 
minded to it when I returned to New York and 
saw numbers of disagreeably pale and pasty taced 
looking individuals walking the streets. 

It is in fact to the artist in each one of us that 
fine people of other races appeal. We look on them 
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with detachment, ready to enjoy what they 
give to the eye or what they can give us in their 
peculiar forms of expression. If indeed, there were 
something very deeply different between groups of 
mankind—real differences that have escaped any 
method scientific measurement yet devised—is it 
not likely that it would be expressed rather in the 
most fundamental and personal activities of the 
individuals? White men, yellow men, black men, 
brown men feel something about themselves per- 
haps, they also feel something about men of other 
color when they meet. But that something is not 
easily to be written, it can not be put in few and 
careless words. In the case of the Redman in Amer- 
ica, the American Indian, perhaps one of the most 
significant things about him is the ritual expression 
of his attitude toward the world he lives in, in the 
forms of his ceremonial dances. At least those 
dances have moved beholders to write very fine 
prose. I am thinking now of a chapter in Mars- 
den Hartley’s “Adventures in the Arts” on the 
Redman’s dance, a chapter written by a painter, 
trained closely and exactly to observe, and to make 
notation of what he has seen for his own delight. 
No one can read that chapter in “Adventures in 
the Arts” and not feel that the Redman of the 
Southwest has something deep in his life to ex- 
press that must be precious to others as well as 
to himself. 

It may be said, with justice, that this realm of 
appreciation, of recognition, lies apart from the 
world of what is called practical life. Practical 
life is determined, for large masses of people, by 
elementary needs and, in our civilization, is swayed 
by small groups who for their own pecuniary ad- 
vantage, sway the masses. And yet, however power- 
less the force of song, of literature, of painting 
and photography may seem in face of the vast un- 
feeling machinery that rules our lives, a single pure 
utterance has before this permeated a_ people. 
Beethoven was still played in New York when the 
German Nordic, for war propaganda purposes, had 
become temporarily the Hun. Goethe was still 
read, though in portions of our American wilder- 
ness, our savage uncivilization, people attempted 
to make his glorious poems inaccessible to children 
by declaring that they should not be taught Ger- 
man. Such books as the lyrical, distinguished 
“Cane” by the young colored man, Jean Toomer, 
published last year, such powerful pleas as Mr. 
Walter White’s “Fire in the Flint,” studies like 
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Mr. James Weldon Johnson’s “Book of Ameri- 
can Negro Poetry”, are impressing people every- 
where. Although the great masses have perhaps 
always been subject to the winds of prejudice, 
though it is perhaps vain to expect that huge 
crowds will be moved by the delights that unite 
a few men of all races and all colors, yet the 
things called civilization, the aspirations and feel- 
ings of mankind as they find expression, is open to 
all, irrespective of their derivation. The only 
qualifications are taste, feeling, the desire to study, 
clarity of thought and of formation. 

I do not believe that problems ever can be solved. 
For what is called a problem is a rough generaliza- 
tion embracing innumerable phases of relations be- 
tween individuals. In that sense, the so-called 
race problem may never be solved in this country 
or in the world. There will always be people 
intent upon making the most of differences between 
men for the purposes of hate, which serves the 
motives of greed, jealousy, personal advantage. But 
each work of men and women that reveals their 
innate distinction, whether it is the carving of 
some unknown black man in the African wilder- 
ness, the dance of a Redman of the Southwest, the 
violin playing of a Russian Jew, the songs, poems, 
sculpture or other deeply personal utterance of 
craftsmen, creates moments available for those 
people who wish to share them. In those mo- 
ments is the freedom, the perception that reveals 
the content of living ,and it is those moments, ac- 
cessible to relatively few people in any one time, 
that affect the lives of countless other people who 
may be entirely unconscious of what is going on 
in their very midst. 

So that the overcoming of racial barriers, for the 
interchange of commodities that cannot be pur- 
chased, that are no one person’s property, is part 
of the struggle, between the free, impulsive creative 
principle in mankind and the possessive, slaying, 
jealous impulses that are in every one of us, no 
matter how cultivated and how apparently civi- 
lized. It is in that sense, and for that reason, that 
I opened my remarks with the statement, one song 
of Roland Hayes makes all the world kin. Songs 
of Roland Hayes have done that in Europe where 
the hates of nationality, traditional political en- 
mities flamed most fiercely. A black man singing 
overcame those forces not only in Europe but in 
the heart of our own South. And that, is seems 
to me, is one of the most practical accomplish- 
ments I know anything about. 


Negro Relief 


By Betre Davis 


HE Circle for Negro Relief, Inc., is the out- 

growth of a war relief organization which had 
its origin in 1917. It made a marvelous record 
as a war measure. Negro groups here and there 
were organized for the purpose of arousing interest 
and help in administering to the needs of Negro 
soldiers and their families. It seemed a sacrifice 


of concentrated effort to see this crystallized in- 
terest on the part of the colored people die with 
the signing of the Armistice. Consequently in 


1919 the Circle was reorganized on a peace time 
basis and “Incorporated” added to its name. In 
1920 a health program was mapped out and 
adopted. 


Its program is that of organizing senti- 
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ment and financial support for the promotion of 
Public Health work in Negro communities. Its 
primary purpose is to meet the critical need for 
health education and Public Health nursing ser- 
vice in the neglected rural districts of the South. 
A third object is the establishment of a Na- 
tional Public Health Nursing Scholarship Fund 
for encouraging and assisting nurses and teachers 
through Public Health training schools that they 
in turn may serve where their services are impera- 
tively needed. There are sections of our country 
where the Colored people are ignorant of the sim- 
plest sanitary facts and they suffer in ways that 
fill with pity the hearts of educated people. The 
Circle for Negro Relief, Inc., is the only incor- 
porated national agency of which we know, work- 
ing specifically and definitely for the improvement 
of the health status of the Negro. 

Regarding financial resources for the project, 
there were none. The only thing of which the 
Circle could boast was a determination to dare 
and do, in other words, to try and help themselves 
along this particular line. The Lord always helps 
those who help themselves. A few months after 
the program was launched, a gift of $5,000.00 was 
received from the National War Relief Committee 
that had a little “left over” war money. This was 
used for testing the practicability of our program 
on the field. Three Public Health nurses were 
placed on the field for a period of two years in 
financial cooperation with the local communities. 

Fort Valley, Georgia, Palatka, Florida, and Mt. 
Meigs, Alabama, were selected as three thickly 
settled, different types of southern communities 
for testing the program. Splendid cooperation was 
given, especially by the agricultural agents who 
shared the use of their cars with our nurses for 
visits to the rural schools and churches throughout 
the counties. 

The results are a better understanding and ob- 
servance of the rules of health on the part of the 
communities, a more general response and coopera- 
tion given the Public Health nurse by the com- 
munities and a noticeable reduction in sickness 
and death rate in the communities. The nurses 
employed were High School graduates, and also 
graduate nurses of recognized hospital training 
schools. Through a special gift of $351.00, two 
of them were able to take the Summer School 
courses in Public Health Education at Columbia 
University. At the present time the Circle is as- 
sisting a young nurse through the Pennsylvania 
School of Social and Health Work, affiliated with 
the University of Pennsylvania. This is the first 
time a colored girl has entered this school for 
the full year’s work. She is a graduate of the 
Cambridge High and Latin School of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and also a graduate nurse of Mercy 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The intention of the Circle for Negro Relief, 
Inc., is not to compete with established health 
agencies and health officials relative to health protec- 
tion among Negroes, but to cooperate and supplement 


in every way possible the wonderful work they 
are doing in such a tremendously big field. The 
Circle, however, does present to the Negro his first 
opportunity to participate in Public Health work 
along racial lines in a big way. It is an effort to- 
ward self help as I stated before, with the financial 
support of those of our friends who are willing to 
help us. It has the outlook of not only offering to 
the Negro Public Health nurse the opportunity of 
teaching the children of the Negro group how to 
value their health and keep well, but also oppor- 
tunities of holding executive positions, thus develop- 
ing her executive ability and giving voice to her 
individual ideas, ideals and opinions. 

The field is open for the education of young 
women in Public Health nursing, so that they 
may serve to educate in their turn, men and wo- 
men, particularly the youth of the race now living 
in dense ignorance of the simplest facts relating to 
hygiene or health conservation and consequently 
living in danger of disease and suffering, or if not 
of actual disease, of deterioration of physical force 
and well being. It is sometimes said that the 
Negro cannot compete with others because he cannot 
and does not stand as well as does the white man, 
the physical wear and tear of daily existence and 
this lack of stamina is frequently caused by ignor- 
ance, even if heredity must also be somewhat con- 
sidered. 

It may be hard for those of us living in com- 
fortable city homes or beautifully appointed apart- 
ments to realize how difficult it is for those in 
sparsely settled rural localities and small towns to 
comply with even the most rudimental sanitary reg- 
ulations. Rules regarding cleanliness, which are 
the foundations of health, are easy to keep where 
water runs from a faucet, but they become very 
much less so when it has to be brought from the 
well or spring, which is oft times down by the big 
roadside. And it is hard for people who have a doc- 
tor near at hand to realize that a bottle of patent 
medicine is considered a cure for all human ills by 
countless ignorant, helpless, human beings just as 
well worth saving as they are. The persons most 
to be pitied and helped in this world are those who 
through no fault of their own are destined to lives 
of misery, if no one puts out a helping hand. 

It is the concensus of opinion among civilized 
peoples that the strength of a nation lies not only 
in the intelligence of its members but also and pre- 
eminently in their physical well being. The Negro 
is a part of this American nation and it is his duty 
to become as sturdy a portion of it as are any other 
of its branches. 

Health is a national asset. America awakened 
to this fact during the Great World War. There 
should be available national, state, county and lo- 
cal health institutions for technical training of this 
sort and it should be given free of all expense to 
every citizen of these United States. Salaries 
should also be appropriated by the various state 
and local governments for the employment of Pub- 
(Continued on page 90) 
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HERE was something sadly prophetic about 

the almost unvarying English press announce- 
ments of Ira Aldridge, called the African Roscius, 
who more than seventy-five years ago was inter- 
nationally famed as an interpreter of Shakespeare's 
masterpiece, “Othello”. Always these announce- 
ments began: “ds he is the only actor of Colour 
that ever was known, and probably the only in- 
stance that may ever again occur...” 

The English who were 
extravagant their 
praise of his talent, who 
with their King and a 
formidable array of royal- 
ty packed the theatres, 
greeting him thunderous- 
ly when in his prime he 
overshadowed every other 
interpreter of the difficult 
role of Othello, thought 
of the sheer infrequency 
of genius, particularly 
among a race not gener- 
ally countenanced in the 
exercise even of common 
intelligence. A keen 
clairvoyance it would have 
required to trace through 
the years to come with 
such blunt directness the 
subtle evolutions of racial 
feeling to the very mo- 
ment, when un-blackened 
Othellos, whatever their 
competence or claims to 
art are savagely unbe- 
seeming and not at all to 
be countenanced. 

Nevertheless Ira Ald- 
ridge. dark, bewhiskered, 
of unequivocally African 
features, graceful proportions and genteel man- 
ners, was a phenomenon worthy to be recalled as 
the Negro forges again into the glare of the foot- 
lights, stripped in part of the clown’s regalia and 
slap sticks; as the play itself, through the courage 
of Walter Hampden,:is brought back to Broadway 
after ten years neglect. 

Aldridge was a descendent of a prince of the 
Fulah tribe in Senegal, West Africa. His grand- 
father, a humane ruler, in the face of a common 
practice of selling captives into slavery, preferred 
to exchange them. As a result of this humanity 
he incurred the enmity of his chiefs and in a 
coup d’etat he was murdered, together with his 
family and attendants. One son only survived 
who, under the protection of a missionary, fled to 
America. This son was the father of the great 
actor. He was trained as a minister of the gospel 
and accomplished some distinction in this profes- 


Ira Aldridge 


Ira Aldridge as Othello 


Drawing from a Photograph by Francis C. Holbrook 
From the Schomburg Collection 


sion. But still restless and anxious for his tribe, 
and freshly inspired to regain rule and propagate 
the religion he had embraced, he married an Ameri- 
can Negro woman and returned to Africa. Civil 
war resulted, his adherents were defeated and 
again he fled for his life. At this crisis Ira Ald. 
ridge was born and for nine years lived concealed 
with his fugitive parents in Africa. They escaped 
to America and the education of the son began. 
Youth was spent in Bel 
Air near Baltimore and 
among the Germans of 
Western Maryland where 
he learned to speak the 
German language with 
ease and fluency.  Al- 
though intended for the 
ministry the boy was from 
the beginning ‘dazzled 
and _ fascinated by the 
stage.” Early he studied 
the part of Rolla in Pi- 
zarro and ventured an 
amateur performance with 
a Negro cast. Later he 
haunted the old Chatham 
Theatre in New York 
City, nightly taking his 
stand behind the “wings,” 
having secured entree 
through some trivial ser- 
vice. But his father, un- 
able to reconcile the stage 
with the ministry, bun- 
dled him off to Schenec- 
tady College for his theo- 
logical studies. Thence 
he was sent to Glasgow 
University where, inci- 
dentally, he achieved a 
notable scholastic record, 
winning several premiums and a medal for Latin 
composition. He met the renowned Edmund Keen, 
a great actor, who became interested in him and 
both whetted and abetted his zeal for the stage. 
Finally, in 1826, after a long struggle against the 
barriers to his color he made his first appearance 
in Othello at the Royalty Theatre in London. 
Acceptance was immediate and enthusiastic. Thence 
to Coburg to a Theatre of higher pretensions. En- 
couraged, he added to his repertoire Oroonoko, the 
story of a royal slave, still another play, The 
Slave, in which he took the part of Gambia, and 
other lighter productions. His rapid rise brought 
the obligation of further study, and withdrawing 
for a while he returned for a tour which encom- 
passed all the important cities of England and Scot- 
land. Without exception his reception was most 
flattering. Dublin alone persisted against his color. 
At his own expense he went and convinced the 
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managers, performed and was acclaimed a great 
sensation. It was at this point that the invaluable 
offices of his friend and helper, Edmund Keen, serv- 
ed him well. In Ireland Keen played lago to his 
Othello and he Abaon to Keen’s Oronooko. Later 
he began his appearances on the continent. It is 
reputed that the King of Prussia was so deeply im- 
pressed with his appearance in the role of Othello 
at Berlin, that he sent him a congratulatory let- 
ter and conferred upon him the title of Chevalier. 
In St. Petersburg his acting was so realistic that 
in the midst of a scene a young man stood up 
and cried: “She is innocent, Othello, she is inno- 
cent.” A correspondent in Le Nord at that time 
wrote: 

“The success of the Negro actor, Ira Aldridge, has 
been wonderful. At his debut, people were curious to 
see an Othello who needed neither crape nor pomade 
to blacken his face. Many expected tears of laughter 
rather than tears of emotion, when they learned that 
lago and Desdemona would reply to him in German. 
(The absence of an English troupe forced him to play 
with German actors.) Those who counted on this 
were strangely deceived. From his appearance on the 
stage the African artist completely captivated his audi- 
ence by his harmonious and resonant voice, and by a 
style full of simplicity, nature and dignity. For the first 
time we had seen a tragic hero talk and walk like 
common mortals, without declamations and without exag- 
gerated gestures. We forgot that we were in a theatre, 
and followed the drama as if it had been a real trans- 


action. 
“The scene in the Third Act, when the sentiment of 


jealousy is roused in the ferocious Moor, is the triumph 


“The Moor of Venice; 


Bill-poster Advertising the Appearance of Ira Aldridge 
From the Schomburg Collection 


Ira Aldridge as Shylock 
From the Schomburg Collection 


of Aldridge. At the first word of the wily insinuation 
you see his eye kindle; you feel the tears in his voice 
when he questions Iago, then the deep sobs which stifle 
it; and finally, when he is persuaded that his wretched- 
ness is complete, a cry of rage, or rather a roar like 
that of a wild beast starts from his abdomen. [I still 
seem to hear that cry; it chilled us with fear and made 
every spectator shudder. Tears wet his cheeks; his 
mouth foamed and his eyes flashed fire. I have never 
seen an artist identify himself so perfectly with the 
character which he represents. An actor told me he 
saw him sob for some moments after his exit from the 
scene. Everybody, men and women, wept. Boileau was 
right in saying to actors: ‘Weep yourselves, if you would 
make others weep.’ Rachel, in the fourth act of Les 
Horace, is the only artist who ever produced so great 
an effect. At the first representation the poor Desde- 
mona was so horror-stricken at the terrible expression of 
the Moor, that she sprang from the bed and fled, shreik- 
ing with fright. 

“In spite of his stony nature, Aldridge can contain 
himself to those scenes which require calmness and sub- 
dued passion. In Shylock, to see him trembling with 
fear and indignation before the tribunal which is en- 
deavoring to force Christianity upon him, makes one of 
those impressions which are never effaced.” 

“An American negro, named Ira Aldridge, has been 
performing at the Imperial Theatre in several of 
Shakespeare’s pieces, and has met with great applause. 
His principal character, of course, is Othello, and he 
portrays the jealous African with such truth and energy 
that even those amateurs who recollect our great 
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Russian tragedian, Karatugin, acknowledge the superi- 
ority of his sable successor. In Shylock, too, he shows 
unusual dramatic power; and, painted and tricked out 
for the stage, he passes very well by lamplight for ‘the 
Jew that Shakespeare drew.’” 

Lady Wrixon Beecher, then a great actress, said 
of him: “During my professional as well as pri- 
vate life, I never saw so correct a portraiture of 
Othello amidst the professional luminaries of my 
day.” He had the distinction of restoring to the 
stage Titus Andonicus which, prior to 1851, had 
not been acted for two centuries. The press show- 
ered the loftiest econiums upon him. In France 
he was the associate of the leading litterateurs, 
among whom was Alexander Dumas, who always 
hailed him as mon Confrere. In Prussia he re- 
ceived the medal of Art and Sciences, from the 
Emperor of Russia he received the Cross of Leo- 
pold, and at Berne a Maltese Cross. In America 
he was no less a triumph when he appeared in 
New York and Baltimore. The American critics 
accepted him with a most astonishing disregard of 
his color. 

The correspondent of the New York Herald 
says: 

Aside from the role on which his fame rests he 

took leading parts in a large stock of plays, some 
serious, others light: 
Le Docteur Noir, Bertram (a pirate play), Lovers 
of Bourbon, Virginian Mummy, Merchant of 
Venice, Capt. Ross, Zanga, the Moor, Savage of 
the Rocks, Law of Java, The Padlock, The Un- 
known, Macbeth, Black Eyed Susan, Zembuca, 
Revenge, Karfa, the Slave, Ali Pacha, Massaroni, 
Opossum Up a Gum Tree, Castle Spectre, Pizarro, 
Sicilian Pirate, Father and Son, Obi and others. 
He was twice married, his first wife an English 
woman, his second a Swedish Baroness. There 
were two daughters, one of whom became a musi- 
cian of great talent and a collector of folk songs. 
He died August 7, 1867, at Lodz, Poland, as he 
was making preparations to fill a new American 
engagement. He was given a great civic funeral 
and the decorations conferred upon him by various 
continental monarchs were borne on a _ State 
cushion. 

“A Child of the Sun—his soul of fire made 
genius burn more bright . . .” c. &. 3. 
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lic Health workers similar to appropriations for 
Public School teachers’ salaries. 

For years the Negro thought very little of 
supporting anything to benefit himself other 
than his church. The importance of mental im- 
provement challenged him next. Now he is having 
his grand awakening as to the importance of sani- 
tary and hygienic measures which will insure his 
physical well being and happiness. His interests are 
fast broadening and today every need common to 


civilized man has suddenly forced itself on the 
American Negro. As many other groups in our 
country are compelled to do, there are things that 
the Negro as a group must do for himself. Every 
bit of evidence of material outside show or material 
acquisitiveness limits the strength of his appeal to 
others outside his group. 

After all, life is a struggle for sustenance and 
it is the strong men and women, not the weaklings, 
who win. It is thus obligatory on the part of the 
Negroes themselves to maintain a high health stand- 
ing. If this is not done, disease will make the 
Negro unfit to cope with the difficulties of the 
daily fight for health, education, and wealth and he 
will be left behind, hopelessly beaten. This must 
not be allowed to happen. 

The Circle for Negro Relief has made a good 
beginning in interesting and training women for 
Public Health Service. It has won the confidence 
and financial support of wise men and women of 
both races and it deserves, we think, the loyal 
support of a larger group of American citizens. 
It is well to ever remember that disease germs are 
no respecter of persons. 

To ensure a healthy community, a healthy na- 
tion, means that every individual and group must 


be healthy. 


“Gomorrow 
By Avrrep R. BatLey 


Yesterday is gone. 

Tomorrow comes— 

Tomorrow, with its hopes, its cares. 
The opportunities I lost in Yesterday 
Will urge my slow ambition 

When Tomorrow comes. 


If yesterday I faltered or grew faint— 

If yesterday a doubt my heart assailed, 
Tomorrow I shall persevere, 

And cast aside the thought that I might fail. 
Tomorrow. 


Liars 


By Lancston HuGHEs 


It is we who are liars: 

The Pretenders-to-be who are not 

And the Pretenders-not-to-be who are. 

It is we who use words 

As screens for thoughts 

And weave dark garments 

To cover the naked body 

Of the too white Truth. 

It is we with the civilized souls 
Who are liars. 
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Correspondence 


Sir:—Permit me to correct an error 
that occurred in my article on “Out- 
standing Negro Newspapers”, which was 
published in the February number of 

OpporTUNITY. The error in question concerned the 
Norfolk Journal and Guide, and occurred in that the 
article gave all the credit for the editorials of that 
newspaper to Mr. T. Thomas Fortune. 

Since the Journal and Guide carries Mr. Fortune's 
name as “contributing editor’ it is patent that Mr. 
Fortune does not write all of the Guide's editorials. 
During the past year Mr. Young, the editor, was ill 
for some time; during this period the editorials were 
contributed by Mr. Fortune and other excellent writers 
in the employ of the Journal and Guide. It would not 
be fair to these other contributors if the public should 
be given the impression that Mr. Fortune alone is re- 
sponsible for the high tone of excellence in the Journal 
and Guide editorials. 

The foregoing explanation should not detract any 
credit from Mr. Fortune; rather, it should more evenly 
divide the credit among those who deserve it. Let me 
conclude by reiterating that the Journal and Guide has 
the best editorials, and that their excellence is due to 
Mr. P. B. Young, editor, and to his well equipped and 
talented associates. 

Eugene F. Gordon. 


Dear Sir: 

Thanks for your letter of December ist concerning 
Mr. Gordon's article in this months’ Opportunity. We 
are quoting the entire article in our paper this week, 
together with an editorial on same... . 

This is the first time, I believe, such an analysis has 
been made and there is no doubt in my mind, that it 
is a very important contribution to journalism. Certain 
it is that the AFRO editorial staff will discuss it up 
and down at its weekly meetings this month and every 
effort will be made by the staff to better its position 
in 1925. 

In this article, Opportuniry has made a worthwhile 
contribution and we only hope it will be continued from 
year to year. 

Very truly yours, 
The Afro-American, 
Carl Murphy, Editor. 


Dear Sir: 

I have your favor of December first, and have read 

with interest the article by Eugene F. Gordon on “Out- 
standing Negro Newspapers.” His discussion is stimulat- 
ing and suggestive. Naturally, I am pleased that the 
Chicago Defender fared so well in his estimation. I am 
inclined to think that even on the basis of his scale of 
percentage values, that there is room for considerable 
difference of opinion with reference to many of his con- 
clusions, but I would not go into them because we do 
not care to appear as critics of other papers. 
_We have constantly attempted to maintain our posi- 
tion of leadership in this field of journalism by keeping 
ahead of the times and letting others follow. It may in- 
terest you to know that we were the first paper pub- 
lished in this field to have separate departments as a 
regular part of our make-up, including the Dramatic 
Department, Sports Department, Woman's Page, Child- 
ren’s Department, etc. 

We were the first paper to use large headlines and 
the first paper to use the red headlines. Nearly all of 
the other papers called our paper “The Yellow Jour- 
nal” when we first began these up-to-date practices and 
methods. I think a study of the records will show that 
we were the first paper to publish a distinctive feature 
section. Our editorials have been copied and _ repro- 
duced by some of the leading papers of the country, 


including the Boston Transcript, The Boston Herald, 
The New York Tribune, The Chicago Tribune, and 
many Southern white papers who are distinctly op- 
posed to our success and policy. 

I am calling Mr. Gordon’s article to the attention of 
the various editors and department heads on my staff, 
and if they care to express personal comment on Mr. 
Gordon’s conclusions and valuations, I am sure they 
will not hesitate to communicate with you personally. 

Wishing you every possible success in your very 
creditable editorial work, I beg to remain, 

Robert S. Abbott, President. 


“Che Bleating of the Sheep 


Students at Fisk University go on a strike. The 
shepherd has either lost his staff or forgotten how go 
use it—if he ever had one or ever knew how to use 
it. Campbell College students go on a strike. Again 
the perennial and haunting question redounds like the 
severe monotony of a tom-tom in an African jungle. 
I need not reiterate the facts. The world knows them 
too well. Nor is the logic of statistics necessary to prove 
the general unrest and discontent in so many of our 
colleges and universities. “What means this bleating 
of the sheep?” 

In this age of sophistication, this age of the eleventh 
commandment, of rapid acquisition and still more rapid 
forgetting, there is a distinctly new student with a dis- 
tinctly new mind. There is a new student psychology— 
not a child psychology. The writer is a student-teacher 
more accurately and perhaps more bluntly a teacher, still 
studying,—a naive, superficial, inexperienced observer, 
puzzled by the frequency and variety of the conflicts 
that result either from sleeping shepherds and their 
dogs or their inadvertencies in unthinking moments. 

I do not cendemn. I do not criticise. I face and 
admit the facts, deplorable, incontestable facts. 

Concomitant with the modern trend of social forces 
there is a new and modern student in our schools, free, 
different, rational, thinking originally and differently and 
I thank God for it. Shepherds—if I do not mar the 
beauty of that word—faculties, “boards”, if you please, 
should face these facts and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. New norms, new standards, new interests for 
this new mind are necessary before there can be per- 
manent peace. Yes, we have a new student, a thirtking, 
moral, bleating student with a new morality and a new 
religion preparing to face a new world. God is not 
dead but I sometimes think that some of his interpreters 
are dead or dying—from the ears up, anyway. 

Generations past have bequeathed to us a priceless 
heritage and generations yet unborn charge us with 
this sacred trust. Our fathers admonish us with un- 
usual anxiety and posterity calls to us from the bosom 
of the future. We teachers must understand, appreci- 
ate and adjust ourselves to this new student with his 
new psychology and philosophy. “What means this 
bleating of the sheep?” Let us think it over. 

B. V. Lawson, Jr., 


Jackson College. 


mportant Correction 


Through a lamentable misprint in our article 
in the February issue on Fraternities and Sororities, 
the Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority was credited with 
giving the $1,000 Foreign Scholarship to Miss 
Gwendolyn Bennett. The scholarship was given 


by the Delta Sigma Theta, which held its conven- 
tion in New York City, and the presentation was 
made by Dorothy Canfield Fischer. 
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Under the Skin 


By WituiaM F. Vassat 

F. Stone Williams Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., Publishers 

In commenting on this novel, it seems in place to com- 
plain, again, that such estimable material as the story of 
the Negro slave trade and its accompanying romance 
is not used with greater artistry. The author has 
led an African princess from the happy setting in her 
father’s kingdom through the bitterness and humiliation 
of American slavery. The story, placed in early colonial 
tifies, contains much in the manner of Cooper's novels— 
red Indians, swift action, pointed morality, happy end- 
ings! As a simple narrative, easily read, it possesses a 
certain merit, but it lacks the subtlety of plot and grace of 
language that would give it more than passing interest. 


“Undream’d of Shores 


By FRank Harris 
Brentano's, New York, Publishers 

Frank Harris has gathered from around the world a 
group of stories of admirable variety and unusual sub- 
stance. He tells these tales, though, as one who has seen 
and heard much but not enough. He seems to quite es- 
cape the grace and fascination here that he attains in his 
biographical accounts, which to me indicate an extraor- 
dinary power of observation and of genius for intimacy 
with people. He falls, in “Undream'd of Shores” from 
some of his past records in story telling. Here, there is 
such an obvious intention to shock and such an apparent 
direction to the stories as to rob the material he uses of 
the interest it should excite. To my mind, one of the 
shortest sketches in this volume “A Fit of Madness” sur- 
passes all the rest and it achieves by its willingness to say 
a thing and be done with it. One feels incomplete at the 
end as if one had eaten splendid viands, poorly seasoned. 

—Myra Colson 


rama 


It is Mr. Walter Hampden’s art itself that has saved 
him from a martyrdom to Art, when in the face of a long 
tradition of failure he revived OTHELLO at the Shubert 
Theatre. The irresistable grandeur of his performance 
supported by a cast of very special and almost uniform 
competence is succeeding despite the silent Nemesis of the 
very character of Othello which has tripped more great 
tragedians than any other of Shakespeare's famous crea- 
tions. The fifty-first and final performance will be held 
February 28th. 

* * * 

One either likes PROCESSIONAL, the bizarre dra- 
matic experiment by John Howard Lawson now play- 
ing at the Garrick Theatre, or one does not. Moreover, 
in whichever of these two directions one’s taste points, it 
is likely to be pronounced. For PROCESSIONAL is com- 
pletely unfettered by the traditions of conventional drama. 
It is an attempt to create a product native to 
the American scene. It succeds through all its 
unevenness, in giving almost revoltingly familiar 
slices of realism—bits of biting contemporaneity. 
In the first place it is constructed upon the theory that 
the dominant note of American life is sounded in the 
loud staccato of jazz rhythm. A part of its form is 
taken from vaudeville, which is also native. Whatever 
its intention, the play achieves a sophistication in its 
amusing view of the pettiness, the groveling sentimentali- 
ties and insincerities, the screaming paradoxes of Ameri- 
can life which—one might almost say—only Negroes and 


—! 


those few who have successfully resisted a confirmed 
“Babbitry” can have. The scene is a mining town dur. 
ing a strike. There are soldiers, union organizers 
foreigners, law enforcement agents, sheriffs, Negroes, old 
pioneer mountain stock, Jews, the Ku Klux Klan. | 
is indeed America, not as we see ourselves, but as a 
rather bored outsider studies our behavior. Woven 
through it is the love story of Dynamite Jim and Sadie 
Cohen sprouting out of bald unsublimated instinct. A 
drunken illiterate miner stumbles into a flag. There is 
great patriotic indignation. He is arrested. He escapes 
There is a man hunt. Dynamite Jim becomes a hero 
to the miners and a peg on which the labor organizer 
hangs his philosophy. The organizer is intolerable to the 
representative of the Law Enforcement League. The 
sheriff invites the soldiers to knock the labor agitator 
down for an incendiary remark to the effect that he 
believes in the brotherhood of man. Soldiers and a 
rowdy woman, Jim learns later that it is his mother,— 
proud stock, she did it for him. Sadie worships his mas- 
culinity, result: maternity and an affectation of great 
sacredness. 

The Ku Klux Klan gowned and hooded does a jazz 
ballet. Decency must be enforced. The leader asks with 
Ciceronian tremolo: “Have you taken the oath to ex- 
terminate the foreigners?” They chant, “God’s will be 
done.” “Are the tar and feathers ready?” “God's will 
be done!” “Clean out foreigners; skin the Jew, lynch 
the niggers! Hallelujah, Hallelujah! God's will be done” 

The significance of the play so far as Negroes are 
concerned is not in the Negro character, a noisily comi- 
cal banjo picker who flits through it, but for the bor- 
rowed creations of the Negroes underlying the author's 
whole conception of the spiritual and material reality of 
America. 

No spectacle among the moment's offerings by Broad- 
way can quite equal the magnificence of Paul Robeson’s 
gleaming bulk in his portrayal of Eugene O'Neill's “The 
Emperor Jones” at the Punch and Judy Theatre. 

The play itself. when it first appeared with Charles 
Gilpin in the role of Emperor was a new departure for 
the stage and as a work of art stood out as one of the 
best things O'Neill had done. Certainly it provides one of 
the most intense and longest sustained emotional exper- 
iences of anything that has been given to the stage in re- 
cent years. 

A one man vehicle, it has a master in Robeson. The 
mellow depth of his voice, the fierce agony of his mount- 
ing fear, even the story, which in spots swings free from 
the intimacy and naturalness of real life, register an ef- 
fect which lingers strangely after the lights come on and 
the exhausted and perspiring “Emperor” comes out to take 
his curtain calls. 


“Ghe Original Drawings of the 
Harlem Negro Gypes 


By WINOLD REISS 


which appear in the current “Survey Graphic,” 
together with a group of life size portraits of 
Negroes of prominence, will be on exhibition 
at the 135th Street Branch of the New York | 
Public Library beginning March oth. This 
collection represents the genius and passionate 
enthusiasm of the same artist who drew the 
Oberamegau Players. 
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Social Progress 


When Roland Hayes was the soloist for the Boston 
symphony Orchestra at its concert at Carnegie Hall, 
January 29th, Deems Taylor, music critic for the New 
York World, commented as follows: “It is always an 
occasion when the Boston Symphony Orchestra offers a 
soloist and last night a particularly red-starred one. 
For the soloist was Roland Hayes.” 


“From A Group of Epitaphs” by Countee P. Cullen 
in HARPER'S. it is difficult because of sheer beauty 
of all to choose quotations. But for this there need 
be no explanation for selection: 

FOR P. L. DUNBAR, NEGRO LAUREATE 
Born of the sorrowful of heart, 
Mirth was a crown upon his head; 
Pride kept his twisted lips apart 
In jest, to hide a heart that bled. 


“God's Stepchildren” a novel of South African mis- 
cegenation by Sarah G. Milin is being heralded by 
reviewers as one of the great novels of Africa, it “brings 
to focus all the nebulous spiritual and material quests 
f this every-day now; it is a classic of our times.” 
Both white and colored critics alike are agreed that 
“the book rises above the moment and the locale, South 
Africa.” 

A series of articles concerning the matter of race in 
its broad comprehensive aspect is being featured by two 
current periodicals: the NATION and the FORUM. 

In the NATION Frank Boas contributes the initial 
article in the “Nordic Myth” series under the heading 
“What is Race,” followed by Edward Sapir’s “Let Race 
Alone” which was selected by a Library Service Bureau 
of the Frankiln Square Agency as one of the ten out- 
standing magazine articles for the month of February. 

In answer to the “FORUM'S “What is Civilization” series, 
Dan Gopal Mukerji leads off with “India’s Answer” in 
which he says: 

“No prophet, no matter what his religion, was stoned to 
leath by a Hindu. No Hindu poet has been allowed to 
lie of neglect or starvation. Here no prophet, nor a 
single poet, has been denied his due of praise. The two 
things that the West will do well to study in India are 
inclusiveness of mind, heart and soul! It is not good 
enough to be prosperous and have every member of a 
community well-to-do. A community must produce its 
holy man if it wishes to win the freedom of the City 
ot God. Even in these degenerate days India has not 
failed at her central Task. Behold she has given birth 
to Gandhi. Having lit that candle at the altar of hu- 
manity she can well afford to be still another thousand 
vears, 

The second article of this series contains “Africa's 
Answer” by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, in which he sums 
up that “The essence of African culture then lies in its 
initial strife which began all culture; in its develop- 
ment of the village unit in religion, industry and gov- 
ernment; and finally in its art—its realization of beauty 
in folk lore, sculpture and music. All this Africa has 
given the modern world together with its suffering and 
woe. 

In CURRENT HISTORY there appears an article by 
Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, “Britain's Negro Problem in the 
Sierra Leone” and in the CENTURY an anonymous 
author, who is able to masquerade on the other side of 
the “color line,” tells of his experiences. 


_ Prof. Monroe N. Work, of the Research Department of 
Tuskegee Institute and editor of the Negro Year Book, 
ina paper “Aspects and Tendencies of the Race Problem” 
which was one of ten selected for discussion at the annual 
meeting of the American Sociological Society, said “The 


wealth of the (Negro) group is around $2,000,000,000, 
which is one and one-half times more than it had accumu- 
lated in 1912—The Negro now has now a decreasing mor- 
tality rate and an increasing life span. In 1922, ten years 
later, the death rate was 15.7 per thousand; a decrease for 
the period of 31.5 per cent.” 


* 


The North Carolina State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare has appointed Lawrence A. Oxsley, a Ne- 
gro social worker, to direct its bureau of work among 
the Negroes. Much of the program to be carried out will 
be educational. One of the first of Mr. Oxley’s duties 
will to be organize public-welfare committees among the 
Negroes in every county. This bureau is the beginning 
of what is hoped will eventually be a state-wide program 
of public welfare for the Negroes in North Carolina. The 
expenses of the Bureau, including the salary of the Social 
worker, will be paid for the next three years from part 
of grant from the Laura Spellman Rockefellow Memorial 
which the State Board recently received. 


* 


The annual reports of three Negro insurance com- 
panies are at hand: 

The North Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
founded 26 years ago by John Merrick, report assets 
amounting to over $2,c00,00 as well as collected income 
for the past year over the amount of $20,000,000, and 
forty-two million dollars worth of insurance in force. 

The People’s Insurance Company of Florida reports 
an increase of over $126,000, which means the Company 
has doubled the previous year’s record. 

The Victory Life Insurance Company of Chicago at 
its first annual meeting reported total assets amounting 
to $167,149, and voted to increase its capital from 
$100,000 to $125,000. 

* * 

The National Urban League held its Annual Meeting 
at Greenwich House in Greenwich Village, New York 
City, on Thursday evening last, February sth. There 
were more than 100 guests at the special dinner held for 
the occasion. Representatives were present from many of 
the cities in which the League has developed work in- 
cluding Atlanta, Philadelphia, Newark and other north- 
ern New Jersey towns, New York, and Chicago. There 


- were also present visitors from South Africa. 


L. Hollingsworth Wood, President, presided and reports 
of work completed and planned were presented by T. 
Arnold Hill of Chicago, Jesse O. Thomas of Atlanta, Mrs. 
Harriet Shadd Butcher, Extension Secretary and Charles 
S. Johnson, Director of the Department of Research and 
Editor of “Opportunity” magazine and Eugene Kinkle 
Jones, Executive Secretary. There were also talks by 
John Hope, President of Morehouse College and member 
of the League’s Board, Miss Ruby Adendorff of South 
Africa, General Smuts’ representative who is studying 
prohibition in this country and Miss Elizabeth Walton of 
the National Executive Board. 

Miss Evangeline Brewster Johnson was added to the 
League’s Board and the present officers were re-elected. 

The following members were re-elected to the Board 
of Managers: Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, A. S. Frissell, 
John Hope, Mrs. Henry G. Leach, Mrs. B. B. Munford, 
Mrs. Albert S. Reed, R. P. Roberts, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Miss Elizabeth Walton, L. Hollingsworth Wood, and Miss 
Dorothy Straus. 

* * 

The Federated Colored Catholics of the United States, 
whose aim has been to band the 250,000 to 270,000 Negro 
Catholics in this country into a central body, have adopted 
a constitution and outlined an extensive program of ac- 
tivities. While their object is to federate all Catholic 
organizations and individuals for the discussion and 
understanding of common problems, their foremost activ- 
itv will be the development of the Cardinal Gibbons 
Institute. To borrow the words of William A. Prater, 
Secretary of the Federation, they “are determined to work 
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until another Hampton or Turkegee is realized at Ridge, 
Md.” where the institute is located. 

Rev. L. K. Williams of Chicago, President of the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention, has been elected one of three 
vice-chairmen of the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches for the present quadrennium. Dr. 
Parks Cadman, president of the Federal Council also has 
appointed Bishop Reverdy C. Ranson of the A. M. E. 
Church as a member of the Executive Committee and of 
the Commission of the Church and Race Relations. 

* 

THE WEST INDIAN CHRISTIAN RECORDER, 
published in St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, announces in 
its first issue its three-fold aim as being “soul winning, 
work making and community building.” This periodical, 
edited by S. F. Churchstone Lord, is “devoted to the pro- 
mulgation of truth and the advancement of African 
Methodism.” 

* * 

Norfolk, Virginia, in its Booker T. Washington High 
School, lays claim to the largest in the South for colored 
youth, not only in its buliding but also in its organization, 


Domestic Science Room 
Booker T. Washington High School 


system, discipline and extra curriculum activities of out- 

standing rank. The present enrollment is 1,696 and on 

its faculty are graduates from the leading colleges and 

universities in the country. 

The Virgin Islands Education Association, the first 
teachers’ organization in the Islands, has been formed and 
its first convention held in Frederiksted, on St. Croix, at 
which time a constitution was adopted thereby formally 
afhliating with the National Education Association of 
America. 

Some of the interesting features in the educational sys- 
tem of the Virgin Islands brought out as a result of this 


conference are: compulsory education in theory and in 
practice, the advancement in the educational policy both 
in school curriculum aad in equipment and the marked 
success of vocational training, school gardening, domes- 
tic science and musical instruction, recently introduced. 


Hon. Hanniban Price Miss Helen J. Jackson 

Above is pictured the Hon. Hanniban Price, new Min- 
ister from Haiti to the United States, as he called at the 
White House to present his credentials to President 
Coolidge. 

The Missouri Industrial Commission, the duties of 
which, according to the laws of Missouri, “shall be to dis- 
cover, ferret out, survey and recommend remedies, educa- 
tional, moral and industrial, for the betterment of the 
Negroes in Missouri,” submits a complete and interesting 
report of its accomplishments for 1923-24. This report 
called the “Greater Missouri” number, compiled by Robert 
S. Cobb, Executive Secretary of the Commission, con- 
tains chapters on Education, Illiteracy, Migration, Public 
Opinion, Housing, Welfare Legislation, Interracial Co- 
operation, Social Problems of St. Louis and Kansas City 
and recommendations to the state General Assembly. 

This Commission, one of the first to be brought into be- 
ing by law, has a personnel of fifteen members, all of 
which are volunteer with the exception of the Secretary, 
who is employed by the Board. Mr. C. C. Hubbard, 
principal of Lincoln High School, Sedalia, is the chairman. 

Hundreds of farmers, farm demonstration agents, agri- 
culural teachers and individuals interested in rural life 
and its improvenment were in attendance at the thirty- 
fourth annual Tuskegee Negro conference held in Tus- 
kegee Institute during January. 

Established by the late Dr. Booker T. Washington for 
influencing and improving farm life, agricultural atmos- 
phere prevailed; farm products were exhibited, im- 
proved farm machinery demonstrated, and farm problems 
were discussed, the general topic of discussion being “A 
Balanced Program for Farming and Farm Life.” Dr. 


Booker T. Washington High School Norfolk, Virginia 
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Robert R. Moton, principal of the institute, presided at 


the sessions. 


A nation wide drive to raise $10,000 has been launched 
by the National Association of Colored Women under the 
direction of Mrs. Sallie W. Steward, of Evansville, Ind. 
This sum to be known as the Mary B. Talbert Memorial 
Fund will be used for the upkeep of Douglass Memorial 
Home. 

The Douglass Home, which is a monument to Frederick 
Douglass is also a tribute to the life and work of the late 
Mary B. Talbert. 

The campaign is to be carried on for one year and was 
launched Douglass Memorial Day, February 15, 1925. 

B. B. Bratton, formerly of Chicago but now employed in 
the office of the supreme Chancellor of the Knights of 
Phythias, New Orleans, has the distinction of being the 
first Negro Certified Public Accountant in the State of 
Louisiana. 

In a letter notifying Mr. Bratton of his success in meet- 
ing the requirements, the president of the Board of the 
Certified Public Accountants of Louisiana said in part, 
“You are the first of your race to acquire the title of 
C. P. A. in the state of Louisiana and as far as I know 
in the entire South. I congratulate you upon the result 
and wish you much success.” 

© 

That the Urban League has only begun to realize its 
responsibility to the Negro in America, was the leading 
thought advanced by Dr. John Hope, President of More- 
house College at the Annual Meeting of the New York 
Urban League at Salem Church in this City, Sunday 
Afternoon. 

Heywood Broun of the New York World, speaking on 
“The Eclipse and Racial Friction,’ ventured the predic- 
tion that a Negro would come whose genius and influence 
will be so great that it will catch the imagination of the 
world and cause the disabilities of his race to disappear. 
“Roland Hayes,” said he, “has done much to dispel from 
the minds of thousands the inferiority complex. All real 
great humanizing movements have followed the wake 
of some great soul. This man may already be born or he 
may be born any moment. When he comes the day is 
yours.” 

Arthur C. Holden, President of the League presided, 
having been introduced by John E. Nail. 

The report of the Executive Secretary, James H. Hubert, 
indicated that the accomplishments of the New York Ur- 
ban League in 1924 had surpassed those of any previous 
year. 

The public during the past year evidenced its interest 
in the League’s program by contributing nearly $40,000. 


At the eighth annual meeting of the International Big 
Brother and Big Sister Federation held in New York 
with delegates in attendance from the United States and 
Canada and reports from England, South America, Japan 
and Mexico, the delegates representing the Negro group 
were Mrs. Cora Calhoun Horne, Mrs. Tempie J. Burgue, 
Mrs. Maria Holbrook, from the Big Sisters of the Brook- 
lyn Urban League, and Miss Elsie Mountain, Big Sisters, 
Baltimore. Md. 

The Federation has for its purpose the promotion of the 
welfare of children and young people; the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency thru co-operative social methods; 
and the extension of Big Brother and Big Sister work to 
various communities. 


At the mid-year commencement exercises, high honors 
for scholastic ability were conferred upon Miss Helen J. 
Jackson, of Minneapolis, Minnesota, and upon Miss Irene 
Austin of Swissvale, Pennsylvania. Miss Jackson was 
the valedictorian of her class, ranking first among thirty 
other members. While Miss Austin was the salutarian 
of her class, her average falling just five-tenths below that 
of the highest honor, hers was the additional distinction 


Miss Hilda Anderson 


of being the first person to complete the four year course 
in three and one-half years. 


Miss Hilda Anderson, of Baltimore, Md., has been 
unanimously selected by her team mates as captain of 
the senior gym team of Smith College. Miss Anderson, 
who will graduate in June, is also a member of the 
senior crew at Smith. 


“Dho’s “Who 


Melville J. Herskovits, Ph.D., has been instructor of 
Anthropology at Columbia University and the New 
School of Social Research He is an associate of Dr. 
Franz Boas and at present a research fellow of the Na- 
tional Research Council, Board of Fellowships in the 
Biological Sciences on a study of Negro-white crossing. 

Herbert J. Seligman is the author of “The Negro 
Faces America” and formerly on the staff of the New 
York Evening Post. He is at present Publicity Director 
for the N, A. A. C. P. 

V. F. Calverton is the editor of the Modern Quarterly. 

Belle Davis is the Executive Secretary of the Circle 
for Negro Relief, Inc., New York City. 

Lillie Buffum Chace Wyman is a writer—the author 
of several books, the latest of which is “Gertrude of 
Denmark.” 

Willis Richardson is one of the younger Negro play- 
qwrights. His “Chip-Woman’s Fortune” was recently 
produced in New York. 

R. Maurice Moss is the Secretary of the Baltimore 
Urban League and has also been connected with Toledo 
Community Service and the Research Department of the 
National Urban League. 
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96 OPPORTUNITY Marcu, 1925 


THE MODERN QUARTERLY 
A Magazine of the Newer Spirit 


is the first periodical in America to openly announce a definite stand toward 
the Negro in America. It carries out this plan of racial cooperation by 
reserving within its pages a section for the expression of the Negro atti- 
tude toward contemporary society. 


Charles S. Johnson, Abram L. Harris, Eric Walrond, Alain Locke and other 
prominent negroes have praised this move. The plan is revolutionary and 
original, and should receive the hearty approval and keen interest of 
every progressive Negro. 


In the Current issue, just off the press, will be 


The Negro and Economic Radicalism 
by 
Abram L. Harris 


_ whose work most of you have followed with enthusiasm in Current History and 
| other periodicals. 


| Other articles of importance are: 


Sociological Criticism of the American Drama... Walter Long 
The Diary of a Madman _..N. V. Gogol 
| On Sherman, Mencken and Others... V. F. Calverton 
Psychoanalysis and the Critic... Herbert Read 
Why American Teachers Do Not Think... Seott Nearing 


Articles by other Negroes will continue to appear. 
—A SPECIAL OFFER 


The Modern Quarterly... .00 
Opportunity 


THt MopeRN QUARTERLY : 318 N. Exeter St., Balto., Md. 


I enclose $1.00 for The Modern Quarterly for One Year. 
I enclose $2.00 for The Modern Quarterly and Opportunity for One Year. 


$1.00 Year 
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